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OPEN FORUM 


Time for a check-up? 
Were it not for pages 50 to 66 of the May 
Register, setting torth the evidences of what 
really concerns the Unitarian Association in 
these hectic times I would be inclined to 
think that this issue of The Register would 
about convince me that Unitarianism is 
about in line for a check-up with modern 
trends. 

The Greenfield Group papers suggest too 
much concentration on theology, philosophy 
and “creed” and not enough on what is 
happening to humanity in the world. These 
papers are really very fine and should be 
read by every Unitarian, but they betray an 
unhealthy condition of group introversion 
when the times call for extroversion. . . 

As I see it a Unitarian is a person who is 
sincerely searching for religious truth and 
who feels the urge to make himself useful 
to society. As to his religious investigations, 
that is his personal affair. It should be only 
a secondary concern of the church, which 
should in every case be able to offer educa- 
tional opportunity fitted to the individual. 


Here I would, parenthetically, suggest 
that the Church should, in fact must, posit 
the God idea, but if we are to have a free 
approach to religious conviction in time, the 
Church cannot define God or make belief a 
test. After all, to experience God is an 
accomplishment, often after long and 
arduous search and the neophyte cannot be 
forced or impatiently prodded. Unitarianism 
then becomes an attitude of loving fellow- 
ship, and schisms and dissensions flee as 
night before day... . 

As to the member's “urge for usefulness 
in society,” this is his excuse for living. Not 
“worship” as “the most obvious and distinc- 
tive function of the church (p. 46).” Ein- 
stein has said that “man is here for the sake 
of other men.” This sounds like good Uni- 
tarianism to me. If it received the con- 
.sideration that it should there would be no 
time left for theological differences that get 
everybody exactly nowhere. Here I would 
strongly commend the letter of Mr. Perry 
appearing on page six. He admirably points 
out the task before us. Well grounded in- 
formation on world affairs and group effort 
to do something concrete to maintain peace 
and bring forth understanding in the world 
should be “the obvious and distinctive” ob- 
jective. If “the church” does not do it I 
see no agency that can or will do it. 

Of course this is not the job of the in- 
dividual—and this brings me to the subject 
of Unitarian policy. I am utterly unable to 
understand the fear complex which seems 
to seize the ordinary Unitarian when the 
subject of a broad organization comes up. 
. . . to do anything big these days requires 
big and dynamic organizatiori. Such organ- 
ization would not be for the purpose of the 
slightest authority over anybody’s private 
religious opinions but wholly for the purpose 
of instituting social action along lines that 
could easily be concurred in by every mem- 
ber of the church. . . . Of course I know 
of the very commendable work that the 
Association is now doing in this general field 
but this work is differentiated rather than 
integrated into the whole idea of complete 
religious freedom for all. In my opinion we 
should aspire to a great and influential or- 
ganization of well defined democratic and 
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executive character. This naturally brings 
up the anachronism of the courted affiliation 
with orthodox Protestantism which received 
considerable attention in the G. G. papers. 

Whatever Protestantism was or whatever 
it may be destined to become, is not what 
should concern us. What Protestantism is 
now is manifestly incompatible with Uni- 
tarianism. We should frankly and honestly 
acknowledge the differences which all in- 
formed persons know separate us and go all- 
out on our own. The first result would be a 
tremendous tidal drift to Unitarianism from 
Protestantism and this would be entirely as 
it should be for the benefit of human prog- 
ress. Humanity and Unitarianism have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by 
hanging on to the coat-tails of a hetero- 
geneous and divided Protestantism. You 


can’t do business with Protestantism. ‘The - 


facts seem to prove that. Protestantism may 
come to have a place with Unitarianism, but 
Unitarianism has no place with orthodox 
Protestantism. . . . 

JOSEPH A. MCCARROLL, Mystic, Conn. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


AUSTIN Y. HOY, Southport, Conn., suggests 
that The Register publish the Arthur Koes- 
tler article which was in the May third issue 
of Life: “It would seem that anyone who 
reads that exposition could hardly claim to be 
a communist thereafter for any valid reasons 
whatever. . . . Koestler says in the smallest 
compass about all that can or need be said 
to show the complete fallacy of commu- 
nism, at least as far as the ussr practices it, 
or alleges to do so.” 
> 2 > 2 


H. R. GANT, Modesto, Calif., believes that 
a true Unitarian should be complimented if 
called a “witch hunter” or “red baiter” by 
certain persons. “Apparently those who em- 
ploy the term freely wish to curtail free- 
dom of speech and even discourage some 
weak Unitarians to the point of withdraw- 
ing and joining some other denomination. 
They might confuse and discourage some 
people but they will never control, corrupt 
and disrupt the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. . Unrestricted Unitarian free- 
dom of expression serves the useful purpose 
of labeling those extremists of either the 
left or the right. Although the writings 
of those referred to are deceptive and con- 
fusing, they deserve credit for coming out 
in the open; The Register deserves credit 
for permitting and even encouraging the 
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MRS. THEODORE LOTCHIN, Shelbyville, Il., 
expresses her dismay at Dr. T. V. Smith’s 
conviction that in a democracy a legislator 
should be responsible to his constituents 
rather than to his own conscience in decid- 
ing issues regarding the public welfare. 
“Here I am,” she writes, “relatively illiterate 
. . . and with only a newspaper reader’s 
knowledge of current events. Most of my 
time is spent washing something, moving 
objects from place to place or stirring some- 
thing in a pan on the stove. Would I want 
mv representative in Congress to slavishly 
follow my ideas .. . instead of using. . . 
the fund of knowledge I should prefer him 
to have had when elected . . .? On the other 
hand, there is no way of preventing scrub- 
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bers of floors and stirrers of cream sauce 
from having ideas, .. . that is the glory and 
disaster of democracy. So, since democracy 
is by its very nature, government by pres- 
sure, and since I know my enemies are press- 
ing for all they are worth, I feel perfectly — 
justified in writing to my Congressman. ..._ 
But I should respect my Congressman only 

in so far as I felt that he would be guided — 


by the ‘inner pressures’... . 
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CHARLES H. WHITTIER, Somerville, Mass., re- 
ports that a study by Gordon W. Allport, 
Jacqueline Young and J. M. Gillespie in- 
dicated that of 500 college students tested, 
three-fourths were Unitarian in their reli- 
gious beliefs despite their formal church 
affiliations. In view of this, Mr. Whittier 
strongly suggests that the American Uni- 
tarian Association organize a well-rounded 
program of radio ee newspaper publicity. 
“If we hope to survive, if we hope to ex- 
tend our influence, we must adopt the tech- 
niques of the age in which we live.” 
* * o 2 


MRS. PEARL S. GRABILL, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. of the Los Angeles chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, has sent 
in a resolution unanimously passed by that 
group. Recognizing the extent of anti- 
semitism in the United States today and also 
recognizing that anti-semitism can only be 
overcome by an active policy, the Los 
Angeles chapter resolved that the secretary 
“". . write to Mr. Darryl Zanuck of the 
Twentieth Century Fox Studios commending 
him for his courage in producing Gentle-_ 
men’s Agreement, particularly in a time of © 
rising fascism in this country, and also to 
Mr. George Brazillier, President of the Book — 
Find Club, expressing ‘our pleasure at the 
choice of A Mask for Privilege by Carey 
McWilliams as a recent selection. . . .” 6 

+ xt) Veta s 
ALTON E. BASSETT, Charlotte, N. C., writes 
of his great admiration for Dorothy 
son after having seen and heard her 
the Town Meeting of the Air. 
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e _ Delinquent parent 
I am writing concerning the article in Time 
of May 24. Ihave no access to The Register 
so have not read the mother article but it 
_ must be bad to have brought forth such an 
offspring... . 

e statement that all Unitarians believe 
in a “common (liberal) program of social 
action” can easily be misunderstood for the 
_ reason that the term liberal is now taken by 
many people to mean one who believes that 
our economic ills can best be cured by the 
creation of a stronger state. It is tanta- 
mount to saying that to be a Unitarian is to 
be a believer in Democratic or Fabian 
Socialism. 

But the most absurd statement is the one 
which says that Unitarianism is a prepara- 
tion to orthodox Christianity. 

We must not quibble away our dignity as 
the chief group which can teach its children 
that they were born clean and pure as chil- 
dren of a loving Creator who never, in a fit 
of temper, condemned all his children to 
eternal damnation. 

“ —JOHN E. WEBSTER, Birmingham, Mich. 


Hoc factum est 


It is my understanding that. considerable 

controversy has gone on behind the scenes 

over the April eg article: “Eyewitness 

Report, The Murder of Czechoslovak De- 

_ mocracy” by A. Powell Davies, and com- 
ments written about it by my friend Karel 
Haspl, Unitarian minister in Prague. I 

_ sincerely hope that ae publish what Karel 

has to say; he is perfectly honest in his con- 

_ victions. I have known him for fifteen 

_ years. He must feel that the Czech people 

_ have been abused or he would have no 

_ reason to enter this controversy. . . . It is my 

| conviction that there is another side to the 
Czech story from the one told by Davies, 

: whom I do not regard as an unbiased ob- 
server; he is a man of strong convictions and 

j sometimes they tend to create prejudices. . . . 

_ I have known Jan Masaryk personally for 

_ years, possibly more intimately than Mr. 

Davies. Masaryk was a man of many facets, 

_ He was also a sick man. I have spent hours 

_ exchanging ideas with him. I also personall 

_ know the Communist Klimentis, his col- 

_ league and successor, who was in the For- 

_ eign Ministry with Masaryk for the past 

_ three Lig they worked together very well. 

F I wouldn’t be prepared to say so irrevocably, 
as Davies vee is, why Masaryk com- 
mitted suicide or what all was involved. I 

am inclined to doubt that a man of the 

Davies temperament could grasp or compre- 
_hend the Masaryk nature. 

_... I read The Register regularly and 
value its fairness and also its scope and 
wealth of generally unprejudiced informa- 
tion. It is an important religious publica- 

_ tion; do not exclude Haspl. 

—ARTHUR GAETH, Chevy Chase, Md. 

__ STAFF NOTE: Dr. Haspl’s Rejoinder to 
Dr. Davies was Baitichad in full in the 

June issue, as was Dr. Davies’ Rebuttal. 


es x. “Scare Stories?” 
_...1 wish to express my great appreciation 
of your having given space in the Open 
columns to the communication from 
dwin B. Goodell, Tr., and Rhoda Truax 
rich concerning the Czechoslovakian sit- 
The letter from the student at 
les University, Prague, does, indeed, 
n to have the-ring of honesty, and I am 


willing to believe it is nearer to the truth 


than any of the scare stories we have heard 
or read. Even the actual facts given by Dr. 
Davies, when viewed in proper perspective, 
did not warrant the emotions and headlines 
that flowed from them.... 

—ROBERT A. YOUNG, Washington, D. C. 


From bitter experience 


I am deeply grateful to you for receiving 
The Christian Register which is the source 
of solace and inspiration not only to myself 
but to many more Lithuanian DPs for whom 
I translate and publish in our periodicals 
some articles from The Register. 

The Christian Register must be thanked 
and very much praised for its frank cham- 
pioning of the profoundest Christian ideals, 
the cause of freedom and democracy in the 
true Western sense and all that stands for 
sacred human values. 

However what a mess of confusion of 
minds is evident among certain groups of 
liberals when we read the letters to the 
Editor. Just to take as an example in the 
April Register the letters written by Robert 
Shillaker, Glendale, Calif.; Edward M. 
Winston, St. Petersburg, Fla.; John E. Perry, 
Erie. Let me just quote a sentence of each 
one: 

1, When Mr. Shillaker boasts of having 
taken a scholar’s interest in the Soviet ex- 
periment for many years and has not yet 
tound to the present day that the leaders of 
the Soviet Union have ever considered 
sovietizing the rest of the world by force, 
then by what magic have they almost soviet- 
ized half of Europe up to the Elbe? Has 
the scholar of the Soviet experiments ever 
pondered upon the system of terror and 
liquidation in the countries fallen se to 
that system and the exploiting of such naive 
“scholars” for the purpose of further pene- 
tration in countries where the majority still 
has no immunity against the Soviet system 
by its own bitter experience? With Ameri- 
can naval and military forces “in the China 
Sea, in Greece, Turkey, Iran, Libya, Japan, 
China, Korea, the Philippines’—that's the 
only hope of all free nations to remain free 
and the hope of all those under the process 
of total genocide by the Soviet system, to 
survive their tragedy and to be saved in 
some way in the future... . 

2. If Mr. Edward M. Winston knows 
actually nothing about the recent doings in, 
say, Prague, how on earth dare he slander 
the present government of the United States 
as deliberately engaged in supporting by 
military aid every despotism in the world? To 
make heroes of Moscow's gangsters . 
and denounce as despots anyone in the 
world who resists the encroachment of the 
most evil sort of despotism—isn’t it the 
“Voice of Soviet Union,” spoken by naive 
ignorants through the medium of a free 
press? - 

8. The record for turning facts upside 
down, however, has been beaten by Mr. 
John E. Perry with his famous statement: 
“Hundreds of millions of common people 
throughout Europe and Asia are standing 
erect: throwing off the rule of age-old des- 
potisms. We liberals in America find our- 
selves involved with forces of reaction in a 
futile effort to keep the backward people in 
servitude, and to destroy their oliticnl in- 
stitutions; if necessary by use of the atomic 
bomb.” The only political institutions the 
hundreds of millions of people there have 
acquired is the bloody NKVD, if Perry ever 
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knew what that means. . . . How they are 
throwing off the rule of age-old despotism 
the newest example is Czechoslovakial 
Surely all the hundreds of millions turn their 
eyes in despair toward the liberals in 
America, their only hope for destroying 
“their new political institutions,” because 
left alone they never, never will be able to 
regain their freedom. Maybe they are back- 
ward, nevertheless they are equal human 
beings, sons of the same Father as we Uni- 
tarians believe; they also claim their share 
of peace and freedom upon this earth... . 

The tragic fallacy of the human species is 
that (1) they judge of others according to 
their own standard; (2) they rarely learn 
from the experiences of others. And when 
they get experience by their own skin, it is 
too late, 0. 

To the first, you may convert every soul 
in your country to your, no doubt, idealistic 
views but until you convert those in the 
Kremlin, you may be speaking with the 
tongues of angels, it will fe of no avail. It 
will only serve the designs of the Kremlin. 
The more peace loving you are, the more 
you shut your eyes towards the Communist 
designs; the more you retire into your shell, 
that is become an isolationist, the better for 
the Kremlin. To the second, have you ever 
observed flies sticking on the lime-paper and 
others buzzing around unconcerned? Have 
you pondered upon the resemblance of men 
and ilies in that respect? What does it mat- 
ter to me if my doom has not yet come; if 
I still have one or two years to my disposal? 
Do you notice that all your own arguments 
are turning around on the same axis—namely 
that Soviet Russia is not yet ready to strike 
at you and the rest of the world? Yet she is 
doing all her best to get ready. While you 
discuss and argue, she is working. Not for 
peace nor for the interests of mankind, as 
such, only for the interests of the Com- 
munists.... : 

If you are arguing from conclusions at 
which you have arrived by reading books 
and hearing radio information, in which as a 
means of propaganda the Soviets have no 
equal, we here are arguing from our bitter 
experience. You were not moved by the 
death-cry of the first victims, the three Baltic 
nations; you call “throwing off the rule of 
age-old despotisms” the betrayal of Poland, 
Finland, Hungary, Rumania, the Balkans, 
half of Germany; you even “actually know 
nothing about the recent doings in, say, 
Prague.” The only answer might be this: 
whom the gods are going to punish they 
blind first. 

We feel indebted to The Christian Regis- 
ter for publishing such articles as those of: 
Harold E. Stassen, “America’s Job in the 
World Today”; Donald Harrington, “Can a 
Real Unitarian Be a Real Communist?” and 
the unequalled eyewitness report of A. 
Powell Davies, “The Murder of Czecho- 
slovakian Democracy.” The existence of 
such men in the free democracies is a war- 
rant of a better world to come... . 

—JOSEPH L, PRONSKUS, 
Displaced Persons’ Camp, 
Elmshorn, Germany 


For the record 


From the many interesting and stimulating 
conversations that made the May meetings 


so memorable, I should like to set down 
for the record these two remarks: 

1. That we should have a college for Uni- 
tarian girls, Perhaps one of the present 
preparatory schools could be made co- 
educational. 

2. That the headquarters for the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association should be moved 
to the mid-West. 

P.S. Speaking of the record, I was intro- 
duced to Register readers in the May issue 
as an “executive in one of the country’s lar- 
gest electric utility companies.” May I cor- 
rect this slip. I was definitely an employee. 

—RAYMOND SABIN, Mendon, Mass. 


Modern religious liberty A. D. 524 


Some people seem to think that religious 
liberty is a modern invention. The follow 
ing quotation from a letter written in A. D. 
524 by the Arian king of Italy, Theodoric, to 
the Catholic emperor, Justin, of the Eastern 
Roman empire proves that it is very ancient. 
Here is the quotation: “To pretend to a 


dominion over the conscience, is to usurp 
the prerogative of God. By the nature of 
things, the power of sovereigns is confined 
to political government. They have no right 
of punishment but over those who disturb 
the public peace. The most dangerous 
heresy is that of a sovereign who separates 
hims@lf from part of his subjects because 
they believe not according to his belief.” 
ught not that quotation from that one 
thousand, four hundred and twenty four 


year old letter be incorporated into the 


political constitution of nations? There was 
perfect religious liberty during Theodoric’s 
Mertens Bac 

—A. J. Jackson, Fort Ogden, Fla. 


Cancellation Department 


Your paper is now a battle ground for the 
people who are interested in the pro and 
con of communism, instead of devoting the 
pages to the teaching of brotherly love; the 
teaching of Christ. I am not interested in 
The Register any more. 


—JOHN SILBERT, San Francisco, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 


CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT 
DEMOCRACY ? 


The Jesuits’ Roman periodical La Civilita Cattolica, re- 
cently re-stated the Catholic position on religious toleration 
in the following blunt phrases: “The Roman Catholic Church, 
convinced, through its divine prerogatives, of being the only 
true church must demand the right of freedom for herself 
alone, because such a right can only be possessed by truth, 


_ never by error. As to other religions, the church will cer- 


tainly never draw the sword, but she will require that by 
legitimate means they shall not be allowed to propagate false 
doctrine. Consequently, in a state where the majority of 
the people are Catholic, the Church will require that legal 
existence be denied to error, and that if religious minor- 
ities actually exist, they shall have only a de facto 
existence without opportunity to spread their beliefs. If, 
however, actual circumstances . . . make the complete appli- 
action of this principle impossible, then the church will re- 
quire for herself all possible concessions. . . .” (Time, June 
28, 1948). : 

We should be reluctant to think that such a position as this 
actually reflects the mind of American Catholicism. We be- 
lieve American Catholics, like most other Americans, are 
genuinely committed to the basic principles of American 
democracy including freedom of expression and assembly 
in religion as elsewhere. We are well aware that Amer- 
ican Catholics have made vast contributions to our common 
life and vast sacrifices for the common welfare, in peace 
as well as in war. We believe that they, like us, are proud 
of the American past and committed to the fulfillment of the 
American dream of freedom, equality and human brother- 
hood. 

Therefore in a friendly spirit of sincere inquiry we ad- 
dress these questions to the proper representatives of the 
Catholic Church in America: 

1.) Do you favor religious toleration as a basic principle, 
or is it with you, as it seems to be in the above quotation, 
only a matter of expedient compromise made necessary by 
the fact that Catholics are not a majority in America? 

2.) If you do believe in religious toleration, will you state it 
publicly, giving your statement wide circulation so that 
Americans and all people who care about religious free- 
dom may know that you are our friends and allies in the 
struggle to make the democratic way prevail? 

3.) If you do not believe in religious toleration will you 
state this publicly, too, so that the millions of American 
Catholics who do care very deeply about religious freedom 
may know where you stand and may decide where they 
wish to stand? 

Unitarians are of course peculiarly sensitive to an issue 
of this kind. They are under no illusions as to what the 


word “error” means in the Jesuit document, and what in- 


dividuals and groups it includes. Furthermore they are 
positively committed to “the democratic way in human 
‘telations,” a commitment which they do not hold lightly, and 


one which they believe essential to a society where the dignity 
and freedom of man is honored and expressed. Democracy 
cannot be separated from Christianity, for it is the outward 
social and institutional expression of the sublime inner truths 
of man’s potentiality as a child of God and his equal mem- 
bership with all other men in the human family. The authen- 
tic religion of the spirit, which touches millions from all 
churches and sects may find better forms of social expres- 
sion than democracy in centuries to come, but for the here 
and now, and as far as we can see, democracy is best and 
most effectively protects, preserves and nourishes man’s reli- 
gious growth. 

It is in no spirit of carping criticism that we ask our 
Catholic brethren in America to think of these things. The 
preservation of religious freedom is a crucial issue of our 
time. We wish that freedom to endure, for ourselves, and 
for all other sincere seekers after religious truth, including 
Catholics. We do not think it unreasonable or unjust to 
ask of the Catholic Church in America a clear declaration 
of whether its Christianity is with or without democracy; 
its concern for human freedom an expedient or a deep 
principle of faith. We hope with all our hearts that the 
Roman Jesuits do not speak for their American colleagues. 
One ground for this hope is the attitude of many of our 
Catholic friends among the laity. But the church has not 
spoken, and on a matter as grave as this the Church cannot 
afford to be silent. It must tell us where it stands, which 
side it backs in the greatest struggle of our age. The time 
has come for plain talk on this matter of religious freedom. 
There is no bigotry here. We honor the right of Catholics 
and all others to worship as they please, to propagate their 
faith as widely as they can. We cannot honor their right 
nor submit to their intention, if it is present, to deprive others 
of a religious freedom. The people of democracy, and there 
are millions of them here, have a right to know where the 
Catholic Church in America stands. H. C. M. 


VACATIONS 


There is something almost pathetic about our counting 
of the weeks, the days, the hours, that must pass before we 
leave on our summer vacations. It tells much about us. 
At the same time it can reveal to us a deep wisdom about 
life. ‘ 

When we take our vacations we relax and throw off our 
anxieties about the past and the future. We live in the pres- 
ent and enjoy to the full the goods it offers to us. We sense 
then, if ever, the fact that it is the present, and not the past 
or the future, that is the true source of whatever happiness 
and reality we shall find in life. 

But this truth somehow escapes us when we return from 
vacations. We allow many things—anxiety, care, day- 
dreaming, routine, money, vocational interest—to blind us 
to it and again we become unhappy, anxiously looking for- 
ward to next year’s vacation when we can again be brought 
back momentarily to the reality of the present. 

Let us not be deceived about the truth which our vaca- 


tions reveal to us. The present, now and always, is of su- 
preme importance for our happiness. There are those per- 
sons who would have us believe that happiness can be found 
only by a return to the past. As Toynbee says, there is no 
surer way to kill our civilization than to take this attitude. 
But neither is there a surer way to destroy people’s happi- 
ness. It closes the door to whatever satisfaction the present 
has in store for them, and they become sour and embittered. 
There are others who would have us seek happiness in a 
different direction. They would have us believe that the 
- good lies not in the past but rather in the future. That is 
the position of the social actionists who would have us spend 
all our energy in working for a better world, a world which 
we ourselves may not live long enough to enjoy, but our pos- 
terity will. And if our posterity is to do its duty by its poster- 
ity, it, too, will, have to devote its energies to the achievement 
of a better world. You see how nonsensical it is. No one all 
along the line will have time to enjoy the goods which are to 


be had. That enjoyment must be reserved for a future that 


never arrives. 
It’s quite true that the future must not be left to chance 


and that we are beset with problems that call for immediate 
attention and solution. But what will sustain us in our en- 
deavors if we haven’t had some foretaste of the heaven we 
want to achieve? Let us ask ourselves this further question. 
By whom would we rather have the problems of the future 
solved, by the man whose mind and heart are barren through 
his preoccupation with the details of living or by the man 
who brings to the problems a background of high Cupking 
and noble living? 

The greatest service we can render the future, says one 
of our fellow Unitarians, is to bring to it a good past. So it 
is. If we wish to achieve the Beloved Community on earth, 
then let us bring to the future the experience of having lived 
the Beloved Community today. If we wish to establish. jus- 
tice in the land, then let us practice broad justice in our 
dealings now. Or we may wish to achieve international 
understanding and concord. Fine. Then let us do today 
all that may achieve such understanding and concord, for the 
kind of world we shall get is being determined now, by our 
attitudes, our decisions, our acts. 

Bringing to the future a good past—that is the best service 
we can render to the future, and that means looking to the 
present and making it great. Is that not the truth by which 
we live on our vec Why not the year round? © 

G. F. W 


REMOVAL OF THE VELVET GLOVE. 


The news from Czechoslovakia supplies mounting proof 
that the velvet glove has been removed. Mr. Benes—old and 
ill (he had a slight stroke a year ago)—has resigned as 
President, and that office has been taken over by the Com- 
munist leader, Gottwald. Gottwald was not elected to the 
Presidency. He was chosen by “acclamation,” not of the 
people, but of the Communist-dominated Parliament. This 
method of choice was no more democratic than the Soviet- 
model elections which gave the Parliament to the Commu- 
nists. 
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Two other significant items have also been reported in re- 
cent weeks. It has been announced that only those students 
whom the Ministry of the Interior considers “politically re- 
liable” will be given exit visas to come to the United States 
as exchange students. And it is also reported that all public 
and semi-public libraries in Czechoslovakia are being purged 
of all “‘non-progressive” books and materials. 


The impact of this news is wholly lost unless*the reader 
understands what “politically reliable” and “non-progres- 
sive” mean in current Communist usage. No one is “polit- 
ically reliable” who does not hold the defense of the Soviet 
Union as his primary obligation, transcending all others. A 
politically reliable person, in the Communist sense, is both 
“progressive” and “democratic.” “Democracy,” “demo- 
cratic” and “‘progressive’ are always usd in the Soviet and 
other Communist-controlled press as synonyms for Commu- 
nist and Communist-dominated regimes. A non-progres- 
sive, in their terminology, is someone who is opposed to 
them. A non-progressive book or article is one which vio- 
lates the current Communist Party directives. 


A year ago ex-President Benes and the late Jan Masaryk 
clung to the belief that “Czech Communists are not like other 
Communists.” This judgment, which was shared by some 
Americans, must now rank in the same category as Cham- 
berlain’s confidence, after Munich, in “peace in our time.” 
In both cases sincere men of goodwill were cynically hood- 
winked by accomplished deceivers. 


The inability or unwillingness of many American liberals 
to recognize the reality of evil is one of the greatest dangers 
to genuine liberalism which exists. These people are be- 
mused and betrayed by their own virtues. It is extremely 
difficult—sometimes impossible—for them to realize that 
their own goodwill toward men is neither shared nor prac- 
ticed by those who live under an entirely different code. 


The brazen efforts of the Communists to exploit Jan 
Masaryk’s death to their own advantage both by the state 
funeral and by printed propaganda, some of which has ap- 
peared in this journal, are a case in point. It is now estab- 
lished that shortly before his death Mr. Masaryk sent two 
secret messages to an English friend. The burden of these 
was that the situation was much worse than the world real- 
ized; that the Communists were destroying everything his 
father had done; and that their claim that the great Masaryk 
was really a Communist was an intolerable perversion of 
fact. One message said that Jan Masaryk intended to “get 
out as soon as possible.” The fact that he also sent instruc- 
tions for the disposal of his English properties raises the 
question as to whether the getting out he contemplated was 
by exile or death. No one knows. 


But whatever obscurity surrounds his death, there is no 
obscurity about the nature of the regime which has been 
established in Czecho. It is a police-state dictatorship on the 
Soviet model, and it is bossed by men who have the same 
basic loyalties and the same intentions as Stalin and his as- 
sociates. Anyone who holds a responsible post under that 
regime must either be a dissembler or a willing follower of _ 
the Communists. W. B. W. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“CROSS CHILDREN WALK” 


Every motorist must have found entertainment in the 
black-and-yellow signs which appear at frequent intervals 


_ along the highway in the more thickly populated regions of 


our countryside, for the purpose of slowing us down in order 
to spare the lives of children, cattle, saddle-horses, and pe- 
destrians in general. Ogden Nash, in a recent issue of The 
New Yorker, has immortalized the unconscious humor of 
these signs, with their amusing use of varying sizes of letter- 
ing: “men SLOW working,” “saddle CROSSING horse,” 
“soft CAUTION shoulders,” and the rest. 


Of them all, the most entertaining—to Mr. Nash and to 
many others—is the one that reads, “cross CHILDREN 
walk,” with its obvious implications, which Mr. Nash at- 
tributes to Adam, that “cheerful CHILDREN ride.” That 
idea must have occurred to thousands of parents whose 
youngsters, tired out by an over-long day in the country, 
have exhausted their own supplies of good nature and their 
elders’ supply of patience. Only Ogden Nash could have 
captured the idea and put it-into print, and for this we 
should all be humbly grateful. | 


So Are We All 


We are all children, or at any rate we all have our mo- 
ments when childish impulses and tendencies get the better 
of our thin veneer of adult maturity. We get tired. Or get 
cross. We fume and fret. We say what pops into our head 
without giving any thought to how it will sound. We resent 
not getting our own way. We may even start yelling and 
screaming. Possibly, under what seems like extreme provo- 
cation, we begin throwing things. How salutary under such 
circumstances it would be, if the car should quietly pull up 
by the roadside and some wise hand point to a sign inform- 
ing us that “cross CHILDREN walk”! It is still a free 
country, and the door is open. If we intend to continue be- 
having like cross children, we can get out and make our own 
way home! Nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of a 
thousand, that would do the trick, and we would meekly 
follow the example of the good St. Paul and “put away 
childish things.” ; 

After all, it’s more fun to ride. Annoying as the other 
passengers may be—and the chances are they are just as 
tired-as we are, and no better — the thought of getting out 
and walking home is distinctly sobering. The essence of our 
childishness is that we want to have it both ways. We 
want to stay in the car and be cross. Once the alternatives 


are made clear—once we see that we have to choose be- 


tween cheering up and riding or staying cross and walking— 
we are very likely to decide to cheer up. And that is the best 
answer for all concerned, including ourselves. 

The Adult Touch 
Adults are often childish, and they have a special brand of 


childishness of their own. When a child gets tired and cross, 
it never occurs to him to dignify his unreasonableness by 
wrapping it up in fine talk about noble principles. He just 
knows what he wants and demands it in loud tones and 
blunt words. But an adult can make the most unreasonable 
demand sound like a quotation from Patrick Henry or 


Theodore Parker. 


It is possible to take what at the outset was only a per- 
sonal grievance and, by the twin processes of rationalizing 
and verbalizing, magnify it into an issue of wide scope and 
deep significance. Some minds are adept at this business, 
and the most baffling aspect of it is that those who indulge 
in it are usually quite unaware of what they are doing. The 
first person to be deceived is the one who, unconsciously and 
with no deliberate purpose, is doing the deceiving. If, in 
addition, he be an adept at the use of words, he can 
deceive not only himself but other people. Even a fairly 
obvious rationalization, if clothed in sufficiently lofty lan- 
guage, becomes very impressive. 

Unfortunately, some of the best words in the language lend 
themselves easily to this kind of use—words long and inti- 
mately associated with the best traditions, such as “free- 
dom,” “democracy,” “faith,” “morals,” “ 
“human rights,” “the American way of life,” and many 
others. These are great words, but they can be used to de- 
ceive and betray. They can be made to serve evil and sub- 
versive purposes. They can be attached to the most trivial 


spiritual values,” 


and childish impulses in a way to make trifles seem tremen- 
dous and childishness worthy of respect. They can be woven 
into a fabric of hypocrisy that gives the aspect of virtue to 
sheer selfishness, and of noble idealism to downright dis- 
loyalty. Worst of all, they can make stupid resistance to 
progress seem like wise fidelity to the faith of our fathers. 


Still Another Step 

Once the rationalizing and verbalizing have gone far 
enough, it is possible (and almost inevitable) that the fur- 
ther step will be taken and a full-fledged “cause” created, 
around which loyalties may gather and all the paraphernalia 
of a “movement.” This pattern is just as real, just as ef- 
fective, and just as powerful, for evil as for good. Behind 
it there may be genuine idealism and sound thinking—or 
merely the childishness of adult minds that have never grown 
up; and it isn’t always easy to decide which it is. We need 
perspective, steady heads, and an unfailing sense of humor, 
if we are to come to right judgments about ourselves and 
our neighbors on this point. Perhaps the surest sign that 
we are falling into adult childishness is that we take ourselves 
with deadly seriousness. 

When any of us begin behaving in that way, it is time to 
stop the car and suggest that “cross CHILDREN walk.” 


F, M. E. 
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MID-SUMMER BOOK SECTION — 


“Toynbee and Sorokin are the twin Augustines of our age,” writes Harry Elmer Barnes in a 
current sociological text. In the review-article below, the latest book of the first-named 
“twin” is examined by the second-named “twin.” Professor Sorokin founded the Sociology 
~ Departments of Petrograd and Harvard Universities, and served as chairman of the latter 
for fifteen years. He is the most widely-translated sociologist in the world, and his latest 
work, The, Reconstruction of Humanity (The Beacon Press), is already being translated into 
three languages. Sorokin’s main work is the four-volume Social and Cultural Dynamics. 


Civilization (and Toynbee) on Trial 


CIVILIZATION ON.TRIAL. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. New York: Oxford. $3.50. 


This volume, which soon after publication 
began competing with Peace of Mind and 
The Kinsey Report for top honors in the 
best-seller lists, is made up of thirteen es- 
says, most of which had been published in 
periodicals in 1946 and 1947. 


Three of. the essays deal mainly with 
Toynbee’s view of history. Others lightly 
touch some aspects of Graeco-Roman civili- 
zation, Russia’s Byzantine heritage, the uni- 
fication of the world, the role of Islam, the 
dwarfing of Europe and, finally, the problems 
of Christianity and civilization and of the 
Meaning of History for the Soul. 


For those who know Toynbee’s A Study 
of History, especially in its six-volume edi- 
tion, the present volume hardly adds any- 
thing except, perhaps, some contradictions 
and inconsistencies. For those who do not 
know the main work of Toynbee, Civilization 
on Trial is a poor introduction to the au- 
thor’s theory of history: taken at its face 
value the reviewed volume gives a much 
lower impression of Toynbee as a scholar 
than he really is (as demonstrated by his 
A Study of History). 


His six-volume Study has many valuable 
insights, important observations and more or 
less valid generalizations—alongside, unfor- 
tunately, an untenable main conceptual 
framework (taken chiefly from Oswald 
Spengler, who, in turn, repeated the theory 
of H. Danilevsky, published in Russian some 
fifty years before, under the title Russia and 
Europe), and many other factual and logical 
blunders. * 


The latest book contains many of the 
weaknesses of the main work of Toynbee, 
and few of its strong points. Each essay can 
easily be attacked and invalidated either on 
account of confused thought and a vague- 
ness of the basic concepts, or on the basis 
of some factual errors or a fallacious over- 
drawn generalization or even on the basis of 
poor knowledge of the theories and prob- 
lems discussed by the author. 


To give just a few examples of these de- 
fects, I can start with the central concept 
of Toynbee’s theory of history: civilization. 
What is civilization remains vaguely defined. 
When analyzed, his notion of civilization 
turns out to have neither a logical nor a 
causal unity, but is a congeries of now state, 
now language, now religious, now territorial 
groups; and a conglomeration of various cul- 
tural phenomena. As a congeries, such a 
civilization could not grow, decline and dis- 
integrate. Consequently, the main frame- 
work becomes untenable. 


* Cf..my “A. J. Toynbee’s Philosophy of History’’ 
in the Journal of Modern History, 1940, and P. 
Geyl’s lecture, ‘“‘Toynbee’s System of Civiliza- 
eo in the Journal of the History of Ideas. 


by PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


The author touches in several essays on 
the problem of encounters of civilizations, 
and tries to formulate some general uniform- 
ities in this field. He seems to be unaware 
of the fact that this problem has been 
studied in great detail in sociology and an- 
thropology, and that we have in our posses- 
sion a series of formulas in this field that 
define the uniformities much more validly 
and precisely than they are given by the 
author, 

Toynbee tries to explain Russian and 
Soviet totalitarianism principally by citing 
Russia’s Byzantine heritage. . He seems to 
forget that totalitarianism was not a mono- 
poly of Byzantium, and that after ap 301, 
especially, it flourished in the Western 
Roman Empire and appeared many times in 
the regimes of the Western countries up to 
the Cromwell regime in England, in the 
Polizei-Staat of practically all the Continen- 
tal countries (not to mention the recent 
totalitarian regimes of Hitler and Musso- 
lini), and in the war-totalitarianism of prac- 
tically all the Western countries. In other 
words, Toynbee seems not to know what 
is one of the few valid generalizations of 
the social sciences: that whenever an emer- 
gency (war, famine, plague, etc.) arises in 
a country, its socio-economic and _ political 
regime tends to swing toward totalitarianism; 
and the greater the emergency, the greater 
the swing. And vice versa. 

The real villain of the comparatively high 
totalitarianism in the post-Kiev period of 
Russian history is not Byzantine heritage but 
the factor of emergency—especially the 
emergency of war that hung heavily over 
an open Eurasian-Russian plain which was 


Professor Toynbee 


Professor Sorokin 


invaded incessantly from Asia and Europe. 
As a further detail: exactly when Byzantine 
influence was greatest in the history of Rus- 
sia—in its Kiev period, immediately. after the 
adoption of Christianity from Byzantium— 
then the Rusian social, economic and polit- 
ical regime was the least totalitarian. Besides, 
the influence of Byzantium on the Russian 
people and culture is enormously exag- 
gerated by Toynbee. 

Further on, his characterization of the 
Hindu and Buddhist “otherworldly view,” as 
well as of the influence of Graeco-Roman 
thought upon the formation of Hinduism 
and Buddhism, including Buddhistic art, is 
quite questionable. It is questionable not 
only in regard to the Hinduism of the Vedas, - 
of the Upanishads, and of any of the “six 
philosophies of Hinduism,” but also in re- 


. gard to the Early Buddhism (c. 500 sc to 


the beginning of our era) and even in ap- 
plication to either Mahayana or Hinayana 
Buddhism. 

Still less accurate is the outline of the 
Durkheimian theory mentioned on pages 
254-255. 

These examples illustrate the defects of 
the book. 

IE do not have any serious quarrel with 
the main system of values of the author. 
As it is outlined in his last three essays, 
especially in the one entitled “The Meaning 
of History for the Soul,” it is a somewhat 
vaguer variety of what I call the “Idealistic” 
system of values.” 

My criticism of Civilization on Trial rests 
mainly on the somewhat careless and hap- 
hazard “instrumentation” of the system of 
values in these essays. My desire is to 
direct a reader unacquainted with Toynbee 
to his important and incomparably. more 
valuable A Study of History [Oxford, six 
volumes, $40.] rather than to Civilization on 
tee which is a poor relative of the senior 
work. ; 


* Developed in detail in my Social and Cultural 
Dynaniics. ' 


UNCONVENTIONAL 


MAN FOR HIMSELF. By Erich Fromm. New 
York: Rinehart and Company. $3. 

A book by Erich Fromm will need no con- 
vincing presentation to ministers and aca- 
demic persons who read his Escape From 


Freedom. They will be anxious to read an- 
other ')00k by the same author. 

Others however, may be frightened by the 
sub-title, “An Inquiry into the Psychology of 
Ethics.” They may think the book is for 
professors only. It is not necessarily so. 
Erich Fromm is a psychoanalyst who has 


strivings for happiness and health, which 
are part of the natural equipment of man,” 
and what he has to say is of general interest. 

Let the suspicious reader turn first to the 
section on “Personality,” on page fifty and 
begin with the important distinction be- 
tween temperament and character. He will 
then read of the productive and non-produc- 
tive orientations in personality encountering 
among them, a fascinating presentation of a 
20th century character phenomenon that 
he calls the “marketing orientation.” During 
this time the reader may wish to return to 
the first pages of Chapter III and read 
about “The Human Situation.” 

_ The next treat is a chapter on “Selfishness, 
Self-Love and Self Interest.” Mr. Fromm 
laments the long-standing attitude in which 
selfishness and self-love are thought to be 
identical. It makes for contradictions in our 
society and within ourselves. One is 
brought up to be unselfish and, as an adult, 
pis a Pa to look out for his self (pre- 
sumably selfish) interest. To the author 
self-love and other-love are not opposite or 
exclusive and are blended in the productive 

ersonality, whereas the selfish person can 
ove neither others nor himself. 

Before you know it you will have read 
more than one hundred pages and will want 
to see the beginning and ending chapters. 
Of course it would te much better to take 
the book as it comes, beginning with the 
understanding of man “as measure of all 
things” and the distinction between “objec- 
tively valid” and “absolute” ethical con- 
ceptions and ending with the chapters on 
“Faith, Happiness and Pleasure” and “Moral 
Power.” 

The book abounds in unconventional and 


fresh approaches making them seem like 


“New” ideas. The distinction between a 
person’s power “to” and his power “over” 
is one that sets you thinking. (p. 88) One 
comes upon this: “Whatever you do to 
others you do to yourself.” (p. 225) These 
two come first to mind. 

If man would only understand how to be 
himself and how to be for himself, Erich 
Fromm: thinks he would be happier and 
more hopeful. So does this reviewer. 


J. DONALD JOHNSTON 


PLAN FOR PEACE 


HOW TO STOP THE RUSSIANS— 
WITHOUT WAR. By Fritz Sternberg. 
New York: The John Day Company. $2. 


This slender volume (146 small pages) 
summarizes Russian realities unflinchingly, 
fearing neither Right nor Left: “The aim of 
Russian policy in Asia is unmistakable: the 
enlargement of the Russian orbit.” (Page 
29). “The central goal of Russian policy 
in Europe now becomes clear: to gain con- 
trol of the European economy by expansion, 
4 hans to weaken and paralyze it.” (Page 
_ Then author Sternberg, with adequate 
logic and vast but briefly-marshalled learn- 
ing, presents the argument, “If the crisis is 
solved in a progressive way, the prospects 
for the Russians are small. . . .” War is no 
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become impressed “by the strength of the- 


_ “Let's put the whole project up to 
the Alliance.” 


answer to the stated Russian realities. It is 
in no way necessary. Furthermore, Russia 
does not,want a war with the U.S.A.; 
is both unprepared for such a war and unable 
to prepare for it unless she first assimilates 
the productive power of Europe. As for 
Americans, after a Russo-American war, 
America would be an island in a sea of bar- 
barism.” (Page 71). The answer to the Rus- 
sian realities in Asia and Europe is a change 
in American foreign policy from the backing 
of a dead order, chiefly feudalistic, to align- 
ment with all democratic and progressive 
forces. 

This is a cheering, optimistic, construc- 
tive book. It is the most adequate blue- 
print for Operation Peace the reviewer has 
seen. 

ROBERT S. HOAGLAND 


AUTHOR VISIBLY SHAKEN 


RUSSIA’S EUROPE. By Hal Lehrman. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 
$3.75. 

The practice of going to a Communist- 
run country and seeing there only what 
one went to see is secured by ample pre- 
cedent. The Webb’s books and Mr. White’s 
“yeport” on the Soviet Union are anti- 
thetical cases in point. Mr. Hindus’ book 
on Czechoslovakia and My. St. John’s 
current book on Yugoslavia are more recent 
examples of this practice. Mr. Lehrman 
does not belong in this category. 

“If I felt any misgivings when I started 
overseas,” he writes, “they were about us, 
not about the Russians.” The record bears 
him out. His press outlets when he began 
the trip (although he was not on the staffs 
of any of them) were PM, the Nation, and 
the New Statesman and Nation—none of 
which could be described as anti-Soviet. 
What he saw in Greece in the Spring of 
1945 did not make him either anti-Russian 
or anti-Communist and his first despatches 
from Yugoslavia were, as he says, written 
with pretty warm approval of the Tito 
regime. 

But Mr. Lehrman was able to learn while 
he earned and the longer he stayed in 
Communist Europe, the more he learned. 
And the more he learned, the less he liked 
it. Before he had finished his first visit to 
Belgrade his education had progressed to 
the point where he wrote, “Candor compels 
me to note that the Yugoslav definition [of 
democracy] fails to match any of the mean- 
ings of ‘this word in the semantics of 
Western liberalism.” . . . “the Partisans,” he 
added, “are perhaps being as liberal as they 
dare. . .” He left Yugoslavia still pro-Soviet 
but a little shaken. 

The shaking up and the doubts both 
increased while he swung around through 
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Hungary (where PM told him “to lay off 
the heavy _ political stuff”), Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. Before the 
swing was finished, Mr. Lehrman was no 
longer writing for what he calls the pro- 
Soviet press. 

On the other hand, he had not gone 
over to the professional anti-Soviets and 
he has not done so in this book. He found 
some things praiseworthy and he praises 
them. He found others damnable and says 
so. He claims neither es alee nor 
omniscience, and his judgments are frankly 
subjective. But they are considered judg- 
ments which were not reached the easy 
way. They deserve the careful attention of 
all those whose minds have not been set 
either by hatred or adulation of the Kremlin 
and its agents. 

WARREN B. WALSH. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


MAIN ISSUES CONFRONTING CHRIS- 
TENDOM. By Harold A. Bosley. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


The material of this little book, growing 
out of a minister’s conference, will be valua- 
ble to Unitarians for many reasons, First 
of all for its subject matter: each chapter 
deals with some facet of the “central 
spiritual problem of our time” and suggests 
an answer. Regardless of whether your 
analysis of that problem and your answer 
agrees with that of the author, Dean Harold 
Bosley of Duke University Divinity School, 
you will want to compare notes with him 
for he is one of this country’s best-known 
college preachers and counsellors. 


Second, this book will be heartening in 
its reassurance that the conservative trend, 
socially and theologically, is by no means 
dominant in Protestantism. Dr. Bosley calls 
himself an “unashamed liberal” and his re- 
view of the progressive projects and think- 
ing within organized Protestantism is im- 
pressive. 

Third, Main Issues Confronting Christen- 
dom is good grist for the perennial question, 
“What is a liberal and what should he be 
doing?” The author’s chapter “Liberalism 
Leads the Way” makes interesting reading 
in the light of the recent Christian Register 
devoted to Unitarian thought at the moment. 
The author says that the “theological 
fecundity” of ‘sheets far from being a 
source of weakness vis a vis uniformity of 
belief, is its special source of strength for 
therein lie the possibilities of growth as 
men grow in knowledge. Again, Dr. Bos- 
ley feels that liberalism’s special contribu- 
tion to democracy is to “shift the emphasis 
from obedience to responsibility in matters 
of religious thought and life. Obedience is 
the watchword of hierarchies. . . . Respon- 
sibility is the watchword of democracies.” 
(100) : 

How does Dr. Bosley reconcile his liberal- 
ism with the inheritance of orthodoxy? Can 
the old bottles bear the new wine? The 
answer seems to be determined by tempera- 
ment: the author says “he does not shrink 
from using the historic creeds of the church 
as great statements of the essential faith of 
the Christian religion. But he never loses 
sight of their ancestry, he never lets them 
become short-cuts to a hard-won faith of 
his own.” (104) For many Unitarians, of 
course, the creeds must be stumbling-blocks. 
These people must understand, and rejoice, 
that for a great many liberal spirits in 
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orthodox communions they are no impedi- 
ments, only milestones. Considering them as 
such, leaders such as Dr. Bosley are able 
to adapt their working faith to present needs, 
which is Jiberalism as he defines it—the 
“vital edge of creative religion.’ 


Dr. Bosley’s concluding chapters on the 
church and the common man, on democracy 
and a new world order, seem to be an ad- 
mirable summary of current liberal Pro- 
testant thinking. From this reviewer's 
knowledge, these chapters will make ‘an 
excellent precis of what leaders in_ the 
Federal Council of Churcnes and the World 
Church Movement are thinking and _ pro- 
moting. 

JOSIAH R. BARTLETT. 


SERVICEABLE LEADERSHIP 


“ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL. By 
Henry A. Yoemans. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $6. 

Dean Yeomans’s book, descriptive of the 
character and career of President Lowell, 
is a biography of outstanding merit. The 
style is easy and informal, and there are 
occasional thrusts of pleasant and sprightly 
humor. The book is the appreciative tribute 
of a friend and associate of many years, but 
Lowell’s misadventures (some would call 
them his mistakes) are set forth as clearly 
as his successes. The portrait has no arti- 
ficial lighting and no glossy coloring. Here 
is Lawrence Lowell, colleague and neighbor, 
teacher and author, expert woodsman and 
tireless walker, administrator and director of 
many good causes and useful institutions. 


Lowell was sometimes taunted for being 
“a Boston Brahmin.” That is just what he 
was. But what does being a Boston Brahmin 
really mean? Very rarely it may mean a 

rovincial snob, but those who know the 

Erted understand that it usually denominates 
a man in comfortable circumstances and 
with a good social and educational back- 
ee a man of cultivated tastes and a 
igh sense of honor, a man animated by in- 
tellectual ardor and a sense of responsi- 
bility to the community and the public wel- 
fare. 


Lowell was a man of inherited wealth. 
He never had to give a thought to what 
for most of us is a primary occupation— 
making a living. But his personal tastes 
were simple and manly, and enervating 
luxuries had no allurement for him. He had 
an exceptionally robust body. In his old 
age he could not remember that he had ever 
‘been sick abed for more than a day or two. 
In college he was the champion mile runner, 
and in later years one recalls the plodding 
but sturdy stride of his daily walk. His 
students remember that when he lectured 
he could not sit or stand still but paced 
back and forth on the platform, talking 
rapidly in a conversational tone. Later when 
one sought an interview in the President’s 
office, one was apt to encounter not a digni- 
fied official sitting behind a big desk, but 
a man of solid build marching round and 
round in a singularly bare and scantily 
furnished room and speaking his mind vigor- 
ously and voluminously. One has had 
similar experiences when ostensibly “con- 
versing” with Theodore Roosevelt. Neither 
President was a good listener. There were 
other parallelisms in their natures and 
careers. Both were well-born and they were 
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“Tt has been requested that we omit 
the reading of the Finance Committee’s 
report pending cooler weather.” 


undergraduates at Harvard within a few 
years of each other. Both were ardent, im- 

etuous, strenuous, outgiving. Both ab- 
Forced laziness and cowardice. Both lived 
intensely, physically and intellectually. Both 
were natural leaders, not averse to combat, 
eager in the battle against wrong and con- 
structive in endeavors for what they be- 
lieved to be right. Both inspired fervent 
loyalty on the one hand and severe censure 
on the other. 


It was Lowell’s custom to read the First 
Lesson at the Sunday services in the college 
church. He made his own selections, and 
if the visiting preacher ventured to suggest 
some more appropriate passage, the hint got 
nowhere. He liked the dramatic stories of 
the Old Testament and the tales of battle 
and combat. He had what Dean Yeomans 
calls “a surprising admiration” for Jezebel, 
and with what a jubilant tone he would read 
how “Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before 
the Lord.” 


In the summertime Lowell was a Titan 
with the axe and a somewhat uncertain 
sailor, being so absorbed in talk that he not 
infrequently put his boat aground on one of 
the numerous shoals in Cotuit Harbor. Up 
to his eightieth year, when he had a smash- 
up, he drove his green touring car in the 
manner of Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 


As a matter of course, Lowell had: the 
best education the times afforded. Lowells 
had been going to Harvard College for six 
generations and a good many of them had 
had a hand in the administration of college 
affairs. Indeed, people used to talk about 
the “Lowell dynasty.” Education was pro- 
longed, too, by frequent visits to Europe. 
He had a decent command of three or four 
languages and he enjoyed intercourse with 
active-minded people in many lands. Then, 
too, a happy marriage provided for him a 
domestic life of deep satisfactions, and Mrs. 
Lowell’s gentle wisdom often moderated 
his impetuous impulses. 

As a teacher and author and in economic 
and political discussions Lowell was provoc- 
ative and animating. His lectures were 
designed to stimulate thinking more than to 
impart facts. As an administrator he was 
enterprising and persevering. No one ever 
doubted where he stood or what he wanted. 
He never trimmed and he never posed and 
he had no gift for compromises. He was 
sometimes accused of indulging a “superi- 
ority complex” and it is not to be denied 
that he could be arbitrary. He was perfectly 
sure that his proposals were sensible, sound 
and practical so why fuss round with pro- 
longed argument and debate. If he seemed 


to lack respect for the judgment of those 
who differed from him, if his impulsive re- 
marks or precipitate decisions hurt some 
more sensitive colleagues, it was because 
he had comiprete confidence in the rectitude 
of his own convictions and wanted to put 
them into practice in prompt and straight- 


-forward fashion, He never dodged a good 


intellectual encounter but he fought fairty. 
I have always liked the story of how, after 
a pretty violent altercation between the 
President and Professor Palmer at a faculty 
meeting, Palmer was sitting in his home 
study cooling off in the twilight, when he 
felt a hand on his shoulder and an unan- 
nounced visitor saying, “Palmer, we mu.t 
not let the sun go down on our wrath.” 


In Lowell’s administration Harvard’s ma- 
terial resources in buildings, equipment and 
endowments were vastly enlarged, but the 
old college preserved its historic liberalism 
and its distinct corporate personality. Of 
course he made changes in the college cur- 
riculum and the requirements for degrees. 
The Elective System, which had grown up 
under his predecessor, was well adapted to 
bright, mature, ambitious boys, but it 
allowed students who just wanted to “get 
by” with a pass mark to do a good deal of 
loafing in their college years. Lowell in- 
sisted that undergraduates must learn to take 
their studies more seriously. So he devised 
and put into practice the system of 
“concentration and distribution” which still 
obtains. The President’s initiative and driv- 
ing power also put through the adoption of 
the tutorial system and the reading period 
and the general examinations and the Society 
of Fellows, and with the great Harkness gift, 
the residence halls known as the Houses 
were established. One mav also well re- 
member his self-forgetting defense of aca- 
demic freedom and his resolute support of a 
teacher’s right to declare what he believed 
to be true, without regard to adverse popular 
clamor. . 


A college president is expected not only 
to administer the institution of which he is: 
the head but also to discharge a_ great 
variety of public obligations. Lowell was 
everlastingly active in behalf of a lot of 
enterprises for the welfare of his fellow- 
citizens. We especially and gratefully re- 
member his persistent, and for him amaz- 
ingly patient, advocacy of the entrance of 
the United States into the League of 
Nations, but we wish we could forget that 
he was one of the thirty-one prominent 
Republicans who in the 1920 election signed 
the appeal to the voters assuring them that 
the only way to get the country into the 
League was to vote for Harding. The 
candidate did not reject that support but 
after his election promptly and emvhatically 
disclaimed any intention to adopt the advice 
of those sincere but misguided supporters. 


In Lawrence Lowell we discover a man 
who was mature when he was young and 
young when he was old; a rich man who 
was never idle or self-indulgent; a man so 
wedded to democratic principles and prac- 
tices that he did not mind being called an 
aristocrat; a man in whom quick decision 
was linked with forceful action, contempt 
for cheapness and meanness joined to 
shrewd avpreciation of excellence and worth: 


a man who illustrated the virtues of a ec ‘ 


hushand, friend. counsellor, -citizen n 
public servant—the type of a republican 
patrician. 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
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PROPHETIC 
A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE. By Carey Mc- 
Williams. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 


pany. $2.75. 

To define anti-semitism and inquire into 
its causes is usually a confusing pursuit. 
Each man has his theory and explanation. 


It usually has to do with “the Jews do this- 


and the-Jews do that.” The trouble is that 
the pews turn out to be guilty of almost 
anything objectionable, and the most con- 
tradictory accusations are made against 
them. If there is any logic or pattern then 
to anti-semitism, one will have to seek it 
outside the complaints about the Jews, un- 
less we class as logic the rationalizations of 
those who reason about the effects of things 
they presume to be so about the Jews. This, 
to quote Jean Paul Sartre (who has some 
penetrating things to say about anti-semites 
in the quotes of the last chapter), is “logic 
dictated by passion.” 


But how else can anti-semitism be defined 
and explained? By looking into history and 
discovering the nature of the situations in 
which people needed a convenient, suitable, 
acceptable nee ae such as is so ideally 
presented by the anti-semitic myth? Exactly. 
Carey McWilliams takes his readers through 
some hair-raising bits of anti-semitic his- 
tory right in the United States, and it is 
not very ancient history. No less hair-rais- 
ing is the cold, non-human story of the 
growth of “exclusion” to almost universal 
proportions. We are reminded that anti- 
semitism is a much more “excellent diagnos- 
tic device to use in studying the health and 
well-being of a society” than in finding out 
anything about Jews. 

This book is as prophetic as anything in 
the Old Testament was in its day. But even 
in those days men didn’t want the truth to 
cut in so sharply. 

J. DONALD JOHNSTON 


‘HIGH EXPLOSIVES’ 


~THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN 


JEW. By Mordecai M. Kaplan. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $6. 


WHO CRUCIFIED JESUS? By Solomon 


Zeitlin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

$2.75. 

JESUS, JEWS AND GENTILES. By 
New York: Arco 


“anneem Danniel. 
Publishing Company. $3. 


If this reviewer essays a review of Dr. 
Kaplan’s book with some hesitancy and 
trepidation, it is because of the book’s tre- 
mendous importance and indisputable ex- 
eellence, an importance and excellence to 
which no reviewer can do even a modicum 
of justice within the usual space allotted 
to reviews. The importance of The Future 
of the American Jew is to be a threefold 
one: (1) there is the importance of the 
author himself, (2) the importance of the 
book for American Jewry, as well as for 
world Jewry, and (3) the book’s impor- 
tance for the non-Jewish, especially the 
Christian world of America. 

Dr. Kaplan is today recognized as one 
of the great contemporary leaders in Amer- 
ican and world Jewry; his voice is an 
authentic and authoritative one and his 

g is not confined to the “conserva- 
tive” branch of Judaism with which he 
is usually identified, but includes many of 
his fellow-Jews in the Orthodox and Re- 
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“Thanks for your generous review of 
my book.” 


form movements as well. He has since 
1910 been Professor of Homiletics at the 
Rabbinical School of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. As founder of 
the Society for the Advancement of Juda- 
ism and of the Jewish Reconstructionist 
Movement, his name has become known 
and respected far beyond the boundaries 
of Jewry, and such books from his pen as 
Judaism as a Civilization, Judaism in Tran- 
sition, The Meaning of God in Modern 
Jewish Religion and others have spread his 
name and fame far in the world of theo- 
logical and philosophical learning. 


The book’s importance for the American 
Jew emerges even from a hasty and super- 
ficial reading; already it has become the 
center of much lively controversy as will 
Te from these sample quotations (from 
the chapter, “Can These Bones Live?”): 
“Both classical reform and modern Zionism 
: have proved inadequate in meeting 
the problem of Judaism, as it presents it- 
self to American Jews.” Or further on: 
“Yiddishism or Diaspora nationalism . . 
is so out of gear with the American en- 
vironment that to promulgate it for American 
Jewry would be quixotic.” 

Neo-Orthodoxy the author regards “as 
certain to intensify . . . the ills of Jewish 
inner life,” and of Conservative Judaism he 
says that “it yields only to change which 
has come to stay, but does not initiate 
change.” 


Or take his use of the term “people-hoad” 


as distinct from “nationhood”; plenty of 
room for violent controversy here. At all 
times his argument runs a_ straight and 
true course and employs both the compel- 
ling force of logic and a realistic sense of 
history and the present emergency to vin- 
dicate his position. Just a few more quo- 
tations to illustrate the importance of Dr. 
Kaplan’s argument for the American Jew: 
“_. . for-the Jews in the Diaspora, adher- 
ence to the Jewish community cannot be 
an alternative to adherence to the general 
community; it must be an addition,” and 
this reviewer would add, “an excellent re- 
tort to the common charge of “dual alle- 
giance’ as it comes so frequently from the 
American Council on Judaism.” Or take 
this statement as to the Zionist claim on 
Palestine; “Our claim to Eretz Yisrael rests 
on our historical connection with it, a con- 
nection formally recognized by the League 
of Nations and by the United States in 
the mandate for Palestine.” By no means 
an original declaration, but one whose repe- 
tition in this context carries particular force 
and conviction. 


The importance of the book for the non- 
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ie and especially for the liberal Christiau 
ies in its clear-cut statement and revela- 
tion of the spirit of modern Judaism which 
Dr. Kaplan sets forth with such convincing 
clarity and persuasiveness. We Unitarians 
who have been urged to seek closer fel- 
lowship in work and worship with our 
Jewish neighbors will find Dr. Kaplan’s 
disclosure of the kinship between modern 
Judaism and other present-day liberal re- 
igious movements, a most welcome discov- 
ery. Again, a few quotations: 

“Spiritual religion affirms that it is un- 
necessary to resort to supernatural revela- 
tion for experiencing the reality of God. 
Man’s experience of God is as real as his 
experience of his own personality.” Or, “in 
using the term ‘God,’ men of the past and 
of the present have been trying to express 
the same fundamental affirmation concern- 
ing the basic rightness and the ultimate 
achievability of men’s aims to leave the 
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Rufus M. Jones said: “I have 
read Witness to the Truth with 
tremendous interest and _ satis- 
faction. It is an 


extremely 
valuable book . .. full of wis- 


dom. It should have a far 


reaching influence.” 


Thomas Sugrue in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune says: “A wise 
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.. . luminous with understand- 
ing and perception.” 


Charles Haven Myers, North 
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world better for their having lived in it.” 


Whatever the reader may think of Dr. 
Kaplan’s case for the future of the Ameri- 
can Jews, he cannot but feel that this book 
has tremendous implications for the clarifi- 
cation of Judaeo-Christian relations in our 
land, and if he will read these pages earn- 
estly and with an open mind, the oppor- 
tunities for closer cooperation with and 
better understanding of his Jewish neigh- 
bor are bound to grow in dimension as 
well as in frequency. This book makes 
both Jew and Gentile debtors to the author. 


Who Crucified Jesus? first appeared in 
1942 and is now presented in slightly ex- 
panded and amplified form. It defends 
the thesis “that neither the modern Jew 
nor his ancestors. were responsible in any 
way whatsoever for the death of Jesus. For 
Jesus fell victim to a cruel pagan imper- 
ialism whose malign spirit is as much alive 
today as it was in the days of ancient 
Rome” (vide. “Introduction”). Central to 
Dr. Zeitlin’s argument is his theory of “The 
Two Sanhedrins” which is developed with 
much erudition and persuasive reasoning in 
Chapter V. 


Lest the religious liberal scorn such a 
book as dealing with a theme that lies out- 
side the ken of his interest, let him think 
twice before he passes Who Crucified 
Jesus? by. I have often heard Unitarians 
say, “why should I bother about such a 
problem? © We Unitarians do not hold the 
Jews guilty of Christocide.” True, and pre- 
cisely because we do not share this anti- 
Semitic prejudice we should be among those 
who most energetically oppose such non- 
sense; and this we cannot do unless we 
know the facts and their correct interpre- 
tation. It is an unfortunate fact, but still 
a fact, that the overwhelming majority of 
Christians in the conservative churches still 
hold the views which Dr. Zeitlin so ef- 
fectively exposes and castigates in these 
pages. His book will reward careful study. 

Benjamin Danniel’s Jesus, Jews and Gen- 
tiles is a challenging and stimulating po- 
lemic dealing with a theme much like the 
one treated by Dr. Zeitlin. In his pref- 
ace, the author states, “In this volume I 
intend to prove that all arguments against 
the Jews offered as excuses for hating them, 


are, in reality, only rationalizations of a . 


hatred which was implanted in the Jew- 
haters during the tender years of their child- 
hood. I intend to prove that. the dis- 
ensers of that poisonous hatred are the 
Christian’ teachers of nearly all churches, 
who use certain parts of the New Testa- 
ment as their authoritative source of infor- 
mation.” 

Using the King James version of the 
New Testament, Mr. Danniel proceeds to 
analyze the popular “indictment” against 
the Jew which he claims is based on “mis- 
quotations, misinterpretations, and fabrica- 
tions.” Needless to say, the book will 
arousé much opposition and its thesis will 
be furiously debated and attacked; but this 
reviewer believes that many an even biased 
and unrepentant reader will, if he reads 
these pages earnestly have his eyes opened, 
if not his heart touched. For there is dyna- 
mite, the dynamite of truth and conviction 
in these chapters, and it is time that some 
high explosives were set off under many of 
Christianity’s smug and complacent as- 
sumptions regarding the Jews. 


KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 
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“No, madam, there’s no broadcast this 
Sunday. You'll have to pay for your 
religion this week.” (Suggested by Gard- 
ner Williams). 


BOLIV ARIAN SURVEY 


THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. THE NORTHERN REPUB- 


LICS. By Arthur P. Whitaker. Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press. $3.50. 


Jorge Eliecer Gaitan was assassinated last 
April 9th and violent rioting followed in 
Bogota, capital of Colombia, while Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall was in the 
country for the ninth International Con- 
ference of American States. Who was Jorge 
Eliecer GaitanP We are told by Professor 
Arthur P. Whitaker in his informative book 
about Colombia and four other South 
American countries. Gaitan represented the 
“left wing” of the Liberal party, was “a 
skillful rabble-rouser” and probably re- 
ceived most of “the small communist vote” 
in the 1946 election (pp. 90, 201). 


Besides Colombia the four other countries 
discussed in Professor Whitaker’s book are 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru and_ Bolivia. 
They are called the “Bolivarian” countries 
after Simon Bolivar who liberated that area 
of South America from Spanish rule. The 
author worked on Latin American affairs 
in the Department of State in 1943-44; 
traveled in the countries described in his 
book, including lecturing at universities in 
Colombia and Peru; and has written other 
books on Latin America. 


Sumner Welles, editor of the American 
Foreign Policy Library of which this book 
is one of a series, wrote the introduction. 
The maps_were “prepared under the carto- 
graphic direction of Arthur H. Robinson.” 
An appendix lists many books for further 
study in both English and Spanish, and 
there is an index. 


The book is divided into four parts, Part 
I surveys the people and their environment 
in the five countries. Part II discusses their 
economics, politics and international re- 
lations during World War II. Part III tells 
of the relation between the countries and 
the United States prior to 1939. Finally, 
Part IV briefly outlines the present and 
future problems of the five South American 
countries. 


The following observations by Professor 
Whitaker on several different subjects may 
interest Register readers. Theodore Roose- 
velt “was a firm believer in Anglo-Saxon 
superiority over all other races, particularly 
the ‘decadent’ Latins and ‘mongrel breeds’ 
south of the Rio Grande” (p. 163). Several 


-Professor Whitaker also writes of “the 


pages are devoted to the career of “the 
rilliant young Colombian Alberto Lleras 
ame (p. 142) who became Director 
General of the Pan American Union in 
1947. With reference to the five countries 
as a whole: namely, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, the author 
makes the following points. “There has 
been a marked abatement of the prewar 
hostility to the ‘economic imperialism’ of 
the United States,...” (pp. 2448 £.) “The 
great majority of the people are Catholics, 
at least nominally” (p. 233). “For, in ag- 
gregate numbers and influence, all the 
Protestant churches in this area have always 
been insignificant, and there is nothing in 
the present situation to warrant the belief 
that they will become a significant factor 
in either respect in the predictable future” 
(p. 233). “In none of these countries is 
organized labor yet strong enough to play 
an important role in politics’ (p. 203). 
grow- 
ing strength of the middle class” in some 
of the five countries, and of “the weakness 
of communism in all of them” (p. 71). 


JOHN H. HERSHEY 


VOICES OF THE PAST 


BOOKS OF FAITH AND POWER. By 
John T. McNeill. New York: Harper & 


_ Brothers. $2. 


Books of Faith and Power, by John T, 
MeNeill, published by Harper Brothers, is a 
part of the ‘small but growing stream of 
publications which are intended to help 
Protestants recover the tradition which is 
their source and gives them character. 
Professor McNeill, one of the great con- 
temporary church historians, gave some 
ae of this slim but important volume as 
ectures before the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America where he presented 
the Protestant tradition as others in the 
series offered the Roman Catholic and 
Jewish traditions. Later he expanded and 
added to his material to make the present 
work cover, as his selection of the important 
books of Protestantism: Martin Luther, On 
Christian Liberty; jo Calvin, Institutes 
of the Christian Religion; Richard Hooker, 
The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity; ae 
Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress; William 
Law, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life: John Wesley’s Journal. 

The reader will find that the books are 
presented in simple and pleasant style so 
that the voices of earlier centuries take on 
the clarity and earnestness of contemporary 
language and immediate meaning such as 
they had, quite obviously, in their own time. 
It is likely that Professor McNeill shall not 
be disappointed in his “hope that these 
pages will arouse in some readers un- 
acquainted with the originals an impulse to 
study them.” 

There is one matter, and that not an 
unimportant one, which is to be regretted. 
Professor McNeill in Part VIII of his essay 
on Luther’s On Christian Liberty enters into 
a controversial issue with inadequate space 
to deal with it. He quotes Dean Inge’s 
war-time proclamation that Luther is the 
source of the miseries which Germany has 
brought upon the world, and he denies this 
charge on the basis of his (McNeill’s) 
authority as a scholar and the one fact 
that the Lutheran Scandinavian countries 
are democratic. Scandinavian liberalism in 
matters of politics and economics was 
actually combatted by the established — 


a 


church, and it has won in spite of, not 
because of, Lutheranism. 

Professor McNeill tells us that he is con- 
cerned with On Christian Liberty as havin 
a purpose which “is a purely religious one, 
but it is as impossible as the author demon- 
strates to avoid at least some mention of 
Luther’s political spawn. So great an ex- 

rt as Professor Richard H. Tawney in 
his classic Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism rather disagrees with Professor Mc- 
Neill’s defense. Perhaps a single sentence 
shows how much: “Thus the axe takes the 
cae of the stake, and authority expelled 

om the altar finds a new and securer home 
upon the throne.”! 

No such brief and inadequate statements 
on vast issues are repeated elsewhere, and 
it would especially do the estranged sons ot 
Calvin, the Unitarians, good to read the 
brief and just commentary on the Institutes. 
Perhaps it would surprise many to see how 
little Channing Bighbed and how much he 
kept as a rightful heritage. 

The chapter, “Hooker: Ecclesiastical 
Ape is perhaps the best in the book as 
an illustration of meticulous scholarship re- 
porting itself delightfully and each 2 
though the historical portraiture in the 
chapter on Bunyan, Law and Wesley will 
give to ae the greatest pleasure. It will 

e worth the price of the book to those 
who fear the infirmities of old age to be 
reminded that John Wesley, at eighty-one, 
walked twelve and eae hale miles through 
heavy rain, preached, and, later in his jour- 
nal, exalted that he was in better health 
than he was at twenty-one! 

The vigor which Professor McNeill ob- 
viously admires in Wesley is amply dis- 
played throughout all of his own chapters, 
and the reader will be quickened in his 
mind and spirit by it. 

WALLACE W. ROBBINS 


IR. H. ed Religion and the Rise of 


_ Capitalism, Pelican Books, Page 90. 
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STARTING POINT 


THE GROWTH OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
By Sir James Jeans. le ae ae University 
~ New York: The Macmillan Company. 
4, 


Jeans has gone (in September 1946) but 
he has left another good book for us. Jeans 
was that rare combination of an outstanding 
physicist and astronomer with a writer who 
could be understood by any high school 

aduate with sufficient interest. And if 

e had sufficient interest to start, that 
reader was likely to be a Jeans fan and read 
all of his books. So almost every Unitarian 
would be well satisfied to have read this 
history both for itself and for the intimate 
influence of physical science upon his 
religion. 
is not simple, though Jeans seems to 
make it as simple as humanly possible. 
For instance, a most able reviewer, Ernest 
Nagel, comments, “History is not the royal 
road to the understanding of science.” And 
those who would draw sweeping conclu- 
sions in philosophy and religion had better 
take account of Nagel’s criticisms in The 
New York Times on March 14. Neverthe- 
less, for those who cannot themselves par- 
e in the struggle for an adequate 
theory and for crucial experiments, this is 
grand education. 
In reading the book one is again force- 
fully impressed with the long periods of 
ar in scierice which meant darkness 


for millions of people. And it is a lesson in 
humility to realize how much was saved 
in these periods by, for instance, the Mo- 
hammedans and the Franciscans. Theology 
can be as helpful at it can be destructive. 
Or to put it the other and equally true way, 
good science can either make the human 
race productive and happy in both material 
ways and religious—or destroy the race. 

The best service the reviewer could do 
the reader would be to excite his interest 
in this book: whether it shows the keen 
reasoning of Euclid or discloses the 1700 
ark and considerable misery which might 

ave been saved had people been willing 
to listen to Aristarchus on the structure of 
the solar system or places Priestley in pros- 

ective as an all-around man (and Unitarian 
ie in America) and as contrasted with 
Cavendish, the aristocrat. 

Let the reader begin and then turn to 
other histories of science to enlarge the 
picture. 

LESTER CLARK LEWIS 


4A COMMON BOND > 


THE QUAKER MESSAGE. Compiled by 
Sidney Lucas. Wallingford, Pennsylvania: 
Pendle Hill. $.50 in paper. $1.00 in cloth. 
This little volume is an attempt to set 
forth in simple pogails and by quotation 
from outstanding Quaker writers and the 
reports of meetings and committees, the es- 
sential truths of the Quaker position. It will 
be a valuable book for those who are inter- 
ested in discovering the principles of faith 
which have given the Society of Friends a 
quality of simplicity, integrity and an ef- 
fectiveness far out of proportion to its num- 
bers and wealth. This quality rises from 
faith in and obedience to the Inward Light 
in every aspect of life, whether it be wor- 
ship, education, business or international re- 
lations. The authors, who range from George 
Fox, William Penn and Barclay to Rufus 
Jones and Howard Brinton, have been so 
skilfully edited by Mr. Lucas that the book 
reads not like an anthology, but a continuous 
account. Unitarians will find much here 
which they hold in common with the 
Quaker tradition and much which they can 

learn from it. 
HARRY C. MESERVE 


OF GREAT PROPORTIONS 


AMERICAN NAMES. By Henry Gannett. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 


$3.75. 


Tireless research and what must have been 
a limitless enthusiasm for the subject have 
combined here to provide us with a refer- 
ence work of exhaustive proportions on 
origins of American place names. This is 
not a running account, like George R. 
Stewart's Names on the Land (Ran- 
dom House, 1945); instead, it is a dictionary 
containing the raw material for many vol- 
umes on the romance of American names. 
Seldom does an entry receive more than 
three lines; but every word counts. From 
Aaronsburg, Pa., (“named for Aaron Levy, 
who laid it out in 1786”), to Zwingle, Iowa 
(“named for Ulfich Zwingle, a Swiss re- 
former”), the author, a former geographer 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
lists his fascinating origins. The book is 
crammed with information. Examples: 
Abilene means “grassy plain” and comes 
from the ancient Syrian province. Darysaw, 
(Ark.) is a corruption of des ruisseaux, “of 


A 


the streamlets.” Lackawaxen, (Pa.) is Am- 
erindian, “where the roads fork.” Pomona 
comes from pomum, “fruit.” Virginia City, 
( Nev.) was named for a prospector who was 
supposed to have Sound the biggest gold 
nugget in America; they used to call him 
“Old Virginia.” 


THE FIRST STEP 


TEACHING THE WORLD TO READ. By 
Frank C, Laubach. New York: Friendship 
Press. $2. 


Dr. Frank Laubach is a Congregational 
missionary who symbolizes the turning of 
Christian missions in this generation toward 
educational, medical and cultural objectives 
only incidentally connected with the con- 
version of the heathen to Christianity. Since 
1934 he has devoted himself to furthering 
the literacy of the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America; he has conducted lit- 
eracy campaigns in ninety languages, and 
his a tells interestingly of the methods 
he has come to employ through experience. 

Illiteracy is recognized as one of the major 
problems of the postwar world. Three-fifths 
of the human race is still so ignorant that 
it cannot read or write, and the connection 
between this condition and our hopes for a 
world of peace and economic equity is clear. 
UNESCO rates literacy education as one of 
the first obligations of the more advanced 
people toward the rest of the world. Den- 
mark, with a literacy rate of over ninety- 
nine per cent and the United States with 
ninety-seven per cent on the one hand,—India 
with twelve per cent and the Dutch East 
Indies with five per cent—this is an im- 
balance full of danger for the world’s future 
unity. 

Dr. Laubach recounts with a wealth of 
anecdote the stories of literacy campaigns 
all over the world. There is a strong de- 
mand everywhere for a knowledge of Eng- 
lish; its only rival as the world language is 
likely to be Russian. But the learning of 
English has one serious difficulty: its chaotic 
spelling, which makes it a bewildering ex- 
perience for adults coming to it from other 
languages. Over ninety per cent of the 
world’s languages, unlike English, are 
phonetic, with one sound for a letter and 
one letter for a sound. Accordingly, English 
is being taught phonetically, by way of 
syllables rather than individual _ letters, 
letting proper spelling come later. Native 
dialects are now taught first, as the mother 
tongue close to the springs of men’s emo- 
tions; then a European language is intro- 
duced as the lingua franca. ; 

PETER H. SAMSON 


“SUCCESS STORY’ 


A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING. By 
Norman Vincent Peale. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. $2.75. 


This is a book by a churchman about a 
technique for success and happiness even 
in the present world mess. It says that 
there is power that the individual can plug 
into. Part of it seems to be the kind about 
which psychiatrists know. Presumably this 
can be tapped in any country in the world, 
under any religion; as universal as_ that. 
The other kind of power seems to be that 
known best by churchmen. It is rep- 
resented as channeled through a historical 
person, Jesus, now a discarnate _ spirit. 
Presumably this would be available only 
in Christian countries. This reviewer is 
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glee for help tapped from any source which 
elps any body-mind disturbance whether 
or not the cause and effect, diagnosis and 
cure, seem quite clear to us. 

The help described in this book seems to 
be more for the “rich young ruler” kind of 
trouble. They, too, ought to be helped. 
One gets the impression that many of these 
patients have “prosperity” ailments. Hap- 
pily, most people are immune from such 
troubles. They never have had that much 

rosperity with the special kinds of ills it 
Freode Mention is made of the importance 
of the patients, veritable huskies in the 
world of finance, business and athletics. We 
should like to see this technique tried out on 
another group of patients, certain white 
sections of New York, over in Harlem, and 
in the Mexican section of San Antonio, 
Texas. 

We miss in the book any recognition 
that most body-mind disturbances come 
from conditions to which the patients are 
strangers. This belongs to the healing 
rather than the social stirring part of 
Christianity. It says that Christianity is 
therapeutically practical. This must be 
welcome to those who want to remain under 
the Christian name and cannot stand its 
theology. Liberals will be disturbed by the 
Sapbit- oot-ahinend use of Bible texts. They 
are represented as having potency not found 
in other writing. They seem to be of almost 
magical efficacy. 

It is pretty much a Horatio Alger suc- 
cess story of man and church, the kind 
the big, flat slicks like to write up. If all 
the young clergy should be lured to_ this 
kind of ministry, just how much would the 
face of the world be changed? We wonder. 

JOHN MALICK 


MENTAL STIMULANT 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG — SCIEN- 
TIST AND MYSTIC. By Signe Toksvig. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $5. 

Prior to reading this book I had little 
knowledge of Emanuel Swedenborg. In- 
deed many otherwise well-informed Ameri- 
cans are unacquainted with him except in- 
sofar as his name is associated with a small 
Christian denomination. And the heroes 
of denominationalism are seldom the heroes 
of all the people. 

A Guggenheim Fellowship enabled Toks- 
vig to eadaeaes the extensive research neces- 
sary to prepare the scholarly work which 
the Yale University Press now publishes. 
In her presentation she wisely assumes 
both ignorance and prejudice on the part 
of her readers. 

The result is no ordinary biography re- 
plete with unimportant dates, chatty gos- 
sip and unmitigated praise. It is a scien- 
tific treatise, thorough in detail, written in 
a clear, unaffected style. 

The son of a bishop in the Swedish 
church, Emanuel received the general cul- 
tural education of the universities of the 
eighteenth century. His interest in natural 
science took him to English schools, then 
to France, Holland, Germany and Austria. 
On his return to Sweden, Charles XII ap- 
pointed him to the Royal Board of Mines, 
one of the important scientific positions in 
the kingdom. 

With the passing years his knowledge 
grew in the many branches of science. When, 
in, middle age, his interest in mysticism 
came to the forefront, he was still the 
scientist in his approach. His writings 
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“T thought I was in rather good voice 
during the prayer.” 


brought fame. His research brought honor. 
His birthright gave him position and security. 

For any author undertaking to discuss the 
life of this remarkable man, it would be 
easy to indulge in all manner of personal 
observation. Miss Toksvig is a writter as 
scientific in her approach to Menavey as 
he was to all the adventures of his life. 
While she betrays her sympathy for her 
subject, she is careful to avoid adulation. 
Her presentation of his mystical experiences 
are set against a background discussion of 
the psychological findings of the Institute 
for Psychical Research and other similar 


’ organizations. Her analyses of his scien- 


tific writings bring them into proper focus 
with the rest of eighteenth century research. 
With all this, she never neglects the “human 
side” of her fascinating scholar. 

I found Emanuel Swedenborg—Scientist 
and Mystic worthwhile reading, a mental 
stimulant of a high order. It brushes 
down some of the cobwebs of intellectual 
smugness. 

ARNOLD CROMPTON. 


WHAT AILS US 


FREEDOM AND ORDER. By -Eduard 
Heiman. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $8. 

Here is the latest work by the author of 
Communism, Fascism or Democracy? (1988) 
and The History of Economic Doctrines 
(1945). Dr. Heiman is now Dean of the 
Graduate Faculty of the New School for 
Social Research in New York, after a dis- 
tinguished career in the German Ministry of 
Economics and as Professor of Economics 
and the Social Sciences at the Universities of 
Freiburg, Cologne and Hamburg. To the 
analysis of the crisis of our time, the author 
brings not only sound scholarship and in- 
tellectual acumen, but a broad humanity, a 
rare and luminous wisdom and most impor- 
tant of all, a high spiritual genius. In spite 
of his foreign and academic background and 
the technical intricacies of his theme, Dr. 
Heiman’s style is easy, forceful and charm- 
ing. As one finishes this little book of 300 
odd pages, he has a deeper insight into what 
ails us and a firmer grasp of the forces that 
make us what we are. 

Our difficulty lies in the necessity of 
living free and ordered lives in all areas and 
on all levels at once. But Dr. Heiman sees 
our hope in the dilemma, itself. For it is 
always possible in every decision and overt 
act to counter liberty with responsibility. 
And freedom and order complement each 
other when we test them by justice, the de- 
mand of the Christian conscience. For jus- 
tice holds freedom and order in check and 
drives them tandem, to our wagon. Hence, 


_leaders they are more largel 
-their own oriental religious 


planning is not alien to enterprise, and dis- 
cipline is indispensible to democracy. Thus, 
we need not lose our post-Renaissance gains 
in a reversion to a new Dark Ages if, at every 
step, we re-think our theories and revise our 
ractices. For we live in a dynamic world, 
ull of tensions and change. The inspiring 
message of the book is the assurance that we 
can make our tensions creative and our 
changes can be changes for the better. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS KAUCHER 


COLLECTION OF CLICHES 


POEMS AND MEDITATIONS. By Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa and Franklin Cole. New York: 
Association Press. $1.50. 


Occasionally Kagawa seems influenced 
by the ancient natural mysticism and the 
quietism and _ non-resistance of the East. 
He and Gandhi have become the kind of 

because of 
eritage than 
because of any influence of Western Chris- 
tianity. One wonders if Kagawa might 
not have been a much better poet had he 
kept to his native traditions. There is 
assuredly little poetry in the Christian 
symbols he has imported. Whether the 
faith of love, pacifism and pietism exempli- 
fied by Kagawa can save the world remains 
to be proved. It would elicit more hope 
in some pe ate if it announced as clear a 
concern for the method and attitude of 
science and faith in democratic structures, 
Kagawa is still trying to conquer all through 
prayer and suffering, through the efficacy 
of the cross, This is the burden of his 
meditations, 

The less that is said of the poems of 
Franklin Cole, written while-a naval chap- 
lain with Halsey’s Third Fleet, the better. 


KENNETH L. PATTON. 


HISTORICAL TABLES: 55 sco—ap 1945 
(Second Edition). By S. H. Steinberg. 
London: Macmillan. 24 shillings. 


With this book in front of you, you look 
up, for example, 1821—the year of the found- 
ing of this magazine. You learn that this is 
the year of revolutions in Naples and Pied- 
mont, which are suppressed by Austrian 
troops .. . of Peru’s and Panama’s independ- 
ence from Spain . . . of the creation of 
Missouri as a state . . . of the Greek up- 
rising against the Turks . . . of Napoleon’s 
death on St. Helena . . . of the Bank of 
England’s resumption of cash payments. . . 
of Scott’s Kenilworth, De Quincey’s Confes- 
sions of an English Opium Eater, Shelley’s 
Adonais, Weber’s Freischutz and Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right. You will probably 
end up, as did this reviewer, determined to — 
have Historical Tables at hand whenever a — 
book of history is read. 


NEW FIELDS TO CONQUER 


THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH. By 
Richard H. Ritter. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $4. 


The place of the arts in life is so profound 
and universal, and the general ignorance of 
this fact among liberal churches so abysmal, 
that the appearance of this book should be 
a highly valued event. The first chapter is 
a simple and cogent statement of the neces- 
sity and meaning of the arts in religion. 

Mr. Ritter quite properly regards common 
worship as the ited el but worship re-_ 
quires the other arts to realize its experiences — 


| 


in good taste. 


and carry its messages. The several other 
chapters outline historically, esthetically and 
_ practically, the use of the various arts by 
religion. The architectural survey notes the 


<<. 


increasing use of a “modernistic” mode of 


design. It might well have suggested a 

eater breadth of themes for symbolism. 
The criticism of church music is learned and 
It is in the presentation of 
the dramatic character of all common wor- 


_ ship that the author is most novel and chal- 


| 


lenging. He does not find any clear divid- 
ing line between the “play” of religious 
drama and the “work” of the liturgy. In 
both, he would more frequently employ the 
art of the dance. He glimpses some brilliant 
possibilities for the participation of minister, 
artists and congregation in grand occasions 
of religious expression. As to literary ma- 
terials, I should like to see more emphasis 
on those carried in the litany form with its 


_ advantages of flexibility, rhythm and timely 


content. Our liberal churches will regret 
the failure to propose the wealth of extra- 
Biblical readings for the lectionary. 


Vv. OGDEN VOGT 


‘SEEK AND FIND’ ’ 


PRAYER AND you. By Helen Smith Shoe- 
maker. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.75. 


This reviewer does.not accept the “frame 
of reference” and evangelical setting of this 
small volume, yet he is decidedly of the 
opinion that the book has significance. Cer- 
tainly it will carry a message of courage and 
re to many who have not come under the 
influence of a more liberal type of theology 
and who perhaps are not likely to. How- 
ever, this matters little, for the essence of 
the spiritual life is not necessarily denied 
to those of a more or less fundamentalist 
persuasion who in humility of spirit seek a 
vital relationship with Reality, and who re- 
gard this Reality as a source of strength and 
power. Far better to “seek and find” than 
to “scorn and lose.” 

The significance of the book, though the 
author ae not say so in actual words, 
lies in her appreciation of the fact that the 
exercise of prayer bears a definite relation 
to functional methods and techniques. If 
the perusal thereof persuades the reader 
who accepts its evangelical setting to experi- 
ment, this reviewer has no doubt that 
“what begins with an experiment may end 
in a valid experience.” While the volume 
may not appeal to avowed liberals, and this 
is quite understandable, they will appre- 
ciate its warm humanity and spiritual con- 
fidence. Moreover they will not fail to 
rejoice in its message to those for whom 
it is definitely intended. 

HORACE WESTWOOD 


A SCIENCE AND AN ART 


AND SO YOU NEVER PRAY. By Horace 
Westwood. Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.75. 


The title of the book suggests the beau- 
tifully direct and personal way in which the 


_ author has written it. He has done some- 


thing else, too. He has made a real con- 

tribution to the more intelligent understand- 

and use of prayer as a natural human 

: for the enrichment of both per- 
sonal and social life. 

Prayer as described by the author, is both 

a science and an art. It is a science in that 


’ 
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it is based on the theory of the Organic 
Wholeness and Unity of Life. It is an art 
because it calls for skill and the mastery of 
technique as well as a knowledge of natural 
processes. Perhaps we should say that to- 
day it has well-nigh become a lost art. 


This may sound technical, but prayer is 
natural, as natural as learning to play a musi- 
cal instrument or to make a garden. We 
should think of it in psychological and prac- 
tical terms and of its value for human life. 
Like all skills and techniques it can be used 
or misused. Rightly practiced it can help in- 
dividuals to more efficient and fruitful living. 
In relation to social issues and larger matters 
of public concern it can clarify our vision 
and open up channels to moral and spiritual 
power. 

“Pray with the understanding,” says the 
author. To the supernaturalist this may not 
appeal. But to those who cannot indulge 
in practices which seem contrary to their 
experience and knowledge of life, it comes 
as a refreshing approach. The author has 
dealt frankly and sympathetically with the 
difficulties raised by a scientific age and 
comes out with answers that are both in- 


telligible and helpful. 


The book is the fruit of years of experience 
and reflection on the part of one who him- 
self has had a wide and rich experience in 
the liberal ministry. It is a book that many 
have been waiting for. It will help many 
a person to more confident and productive 
living, and for those who would “pray with 
the understanding,” it could open up chan- 
nels of power long blocked by vagueness 
and confusion of thought. A most impor- 
tant piece of work, beautifully done. 


‘HURLEY BEGUN 


FOR THE QUESTIONING 


A MESSAGE TO ATHEISTS. 
McLean Greeley. Boston: 
Press. $2. 


Any sermon is a product of a minister’s 
mind at work among the minds of those who 
are his parishoners. To criticize a man’s 
sermons without a knowledge of the congre- 
gational hazards in the midst of which he 
preaches them is to be unfair to the minister. 
Thus an unknowing critic might judge one 
preacher’s sermons to be very daring, brave 
and radical and another’s dull, plodding and 
stodgy, when as a matter of fact in the con- 
gregational setting in which those two men 
preached the daring preacher actually dared 
much less to preach his radicalism than. did 
the man who seemed stodgy and dull. 

In fairness then to the author of A Mes- 
sage to Atheists and knowing something of 
his congregation it seems to me that he has 
taken a forthright liberal stand in his own 
pulpit and at least some of his parishoners 
must suspect him of radicalism. Standing in 
the pulpit of William Ellery Channing as he 
does, Channing would certainly not be 
ashamed of him. In their own social situa- 
tion Dana Greeley’s sermons must certainly 
be stimulating and sometimes breathtaking 
for some of his parishoners and the Sunday 
morning guests I hope they bring along to 
church, 

Which is hardly the same thing as say- 
ing that this is a book of sermons for the 
hardbitten realist or for the scientific atheist. 
The underlying principles of these sermons 
would seldom offend the scientific or agnos- 
tic mind. But the language in which they 
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are couched appeals to Mr. Greeley’s con- 
gregation just as he meant it to. It will not 
greatly appeal to the hardbitten, anti-church, 
agnostic or atheist mind to which, by title, 
it seems to be directed. . 

A Message to Atheists is a good and stimu- 
lating book. Seen as in part the product of 
congregational conditioning, it is a brave 
book. But it is not a good book for rigor- 
ously thinking, scientifically minded, church- 
sated atheists. It is a good book to give to 
those who are church-conditioned but defi- 
nitely suspicious of some or many of the 
tenets of Christian orthodoxy. People who 
are “looking for a church home” should 
after reading this book feel very much at 
home with it and with its author and in his 
church. I hope his parishoners distribute 
five thousand copies of A Message to Atheists 
among their non-atheist but slightly lost 
friends. It\ should help to fill Arlington 
Street church. It is a book that will be of 
definite help to any person with strong Chris- 
tian sentiments who is also intelligent enough 
to be critical of Christian orthodoxy. 


JOSEPH BARTH 


A VARIED DIET 


THE ART OF STAYING SANE. By Joseph 
Barth. Boston: The Beacon Press. $2. 


It is not necessary that the reader 
should agree with every thought or thesis in 
this admirable little book of sermons, but 
having read it he will be more liberal, or a 
stronger liberal, than before, because he 
will have witnessed clear courage and in- 
dependent judgment and will have respond- 
ed involuntarily to them. 


Mr. Barth, the talented and _ successful 
minister of a great and growing Unitarian 
Church in Miami, Florida, is an iconoclast 
and a man of plain and pointed speech, but 
he possesses sie a positive philosophy and 
depth of feeling. He reveals breadth of 
understanding and disarms his adversary 
often by presenting the antithesis of the 
argument before advancing his own honest 
and earnest conviction. 

The book takes its name from the first 
chapter, but the chapters, or sermons, are as 
varied in subject matter as they are con- 
sistently interesting, covering belief in God, 
the dangers of being intelligent, the status 
of women, capital and labor, John L. Lewis, 
Fulton Sheen, the Christian Cross, the 
atomic bomb and other equally intriguin 
themes; all treated with a fresh point of 
view and written in pictorial language. 

Some who are temperamentally conserva- 
tive will at times be offended by the forth- 
rightness of the volume, but all must be im- 
pressed by the sharpness of its insight. 

The reviewer must confess the opinion 
that some problems remain unresolved in 
relation to parts of Mr. Barth’s cosmic philos- 
ophy or theology, which upon a few occa- 
sions seems not adequate to undergird so 
gikaptic a moral superstructure. Similarly, 

e questioning in one chapter of the effi- 
ciency of idealism or perfectionism appears 
to be contradicted by the high aim and force- 
fulness of the other chapters, and of all the 
author’s life and teaching. 

Self-analysis, self-reliance and self-dedica- 
tion, and a strong ethical and rational plea 
for political, economic, social and spiritual 
democracy constitute the vigorous message 
of this invigorating volume. 


DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
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Man: The Vanishing Species? 


by BROCK CHISHOLM 


IN LOOKING at the world as it is now, we are faced by the fact, a very uncomfortable 
fact indeed, that we are now living in a new kind of world, a kind of world in 
which no one has ever lived before, a kind of world in which the very conditions 
of survival have changed during quite recent years, no more than four or five years. 


The kinds of people who could survive 
in the past and who could get by with 
being reasonably effective citizens, and 
could even be regarded as relatively ma- 
ture, are no longer sufficient to under- 
take the responsibilities which the 
human being of the future, wherever he 
is and whoever he is, must carry. 

This fact has now been recognized 
widely, but many of the implications 
have not yet been completely understood. 
Nearly two years ago most of the nations 
in the world met together at an Inter- 
national Health Conference in New 
York, at the end of which, sixty-one 
nations, and since then three others, 
signed the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization. 

I shall not go into the detail or the 
importance of that constitution, but I 
would like to call attention to one or two 
salient features of that remarkable docu- 
ment. 


The first statement in the constitution 
of the World Health Organization is a 
definition of health, and this definition is 
of importance, not only to doctors but 
to all the people everywhere, because it 
is a recognition by sixty-four nations 
officially of the new state of the world. 

Officially, sixty-four nations have now 
agreed on the definition of one word. I 
think there is no other word which I 
know that is so finely defined. Any 
change in definition, I would remind 
you, requires a two-thirds vote of all the 
nations. 

Health is defined as a state of com- 
plete physical, mental and social well- 
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being, not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity. This is recognition that 
physical health is no longer sufficient, 
that individual mental health, the ability 
of a person to get along with the people 
immediately around him, is no longer 
sufficient, but social health, on a world 
scale, is absolutely essential in the in- 


dividual if the human race is to survive.. 


Time was not so long ago that it was 
perfectly possible for people not to live 
at peace with the people about them. 
There have been warring tribes through 
all the history of the human race. All 
our ancestors have fought each other 
back as far as we know anything at all 
of the human race. We and all the 
people behind us have fought each other 
enthusiastically on the average of every 
fifteen or twenty years on a large scale. 

Up until quite recently that didn’t 
matter very much. Only a few thousand, 
a few hundred thousand, occasionally a 
few million people, were killed, but 
the rest went merrily along their way 
and prepared for bigger and better 
slaughters. 

There is an old military saying which 
is in fact a fallacy, that defense has 
always overtaken offense and always 
will. This, of course, is not true at all. 
More efficient offense has overtaken and 
passed previous methods of offense. But 
now at last, offense has become absolute. 
There is no further to go. Offense is 
available now which is capable of killing 
whole races, whole populations and 
whole continents, and doing it very 
quickly. { 


Actually it is true that the potentiali- 
ties of biological warfare so far outdis- 
tance the threat of atomic bombs that 
there is simply no comparison at all. It 
is now possible to kill off total popula- 
tions, and very quickly. 

Warfare in the past has always been 
foolish, but now the very word is 
synonymous with suicide. It becomes 
perfectly clear that warfare, that com- 
petitive survival in warfare, is an obso- 
lete human behavior pattern in which 
the human being can no longer indulge 
if he is to survive at all. 

I would remind you that there have 
been many forms of life on this little 
earth before the human being. Some of 
them lasted far longer than the human 
being lasted, and there is no inherent 
reason why the human being cannot dis- 
appear just as completely as did the 
dinosaur or any of its big brothers. 

If man goes on the way he is going, 
he will do just that. Unless he can learn 
to control his efficiency, unless he can 
learn to control the instruments that he 
has invented, he will not survive. 

Always, throughout history, the little 
man has followed the big man, the man 
who had the great necessities, excessive 
needs for power or control, excessive ego 
necessities. which drove him to be a 
leader, and millions of people have them- 
selves had emotional frustrations, dif_- 
culties within their personalities, difficul- 
ties between themselves and other people, 
which drove them to follow these 
neurotic leaders eventually to war. There 
will always be neurotics for a long time 
yet. There will always be power-hungry 
leaders who will rise wherever they get 
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an opportunity to arise, in whatever 
country, and there is perhaps no hope 


~ whatever of preventing their doing so, or 


trying to assume such leaderships. 

But there may be hope that something 
can be done about the volume of fol- 
lowers, about the numbers of people who 
are available to the power-hungry 
leaders, and that I would suggest is the 
hope of the human race, that enough 
people in enough places, and soon 
enough, can develop to a degree of ma- 
turity that makes them not available as 
followers for the power-hungry neurotics. 

The follower, the blind follower who 
believes in the cause he is told to, is a 
person who has not yet completed his de- 
velopment, who has stopped at some 
stage short of that degree of maturity 
which is appropriate to the particular 
stage of evolution in which the human 
race is at his time of life. These stages 
are rather well known, and there is no 
secret about it. It may be worthwhile to 
refer to them briefly. 

The very small infant exists only here 
and now. He has no past and no future. 
But gradually he learns of past and 
future. He extends himself in time, and 
he goes on from today to tomorrow and 
the next day, and eventually he projects 
himself far into the future. 

By the time the child is four or five 
years old, he should, if he is developing 
normally, be able to function in terms of 
at least a few days, or even a week or so 
ahead of himself. He should be able to 
give up something now for something 
better next week. 

By the time he has reached his early 
teens or so, he should be functioning 
months ahead of himself. By the time 
he has reached his late teens, he should 
actually be able to think and feel 
emotionally in’terms of perhaps ten 
years ahead of himself, if he is develop- 
ing normally. 

So he will project himself into his own 
future, see where he is going, plan his 
development; so he will recognize what 
his relationship to his environment will 
be ten years ahead and what kind of 
person he proposes to be at that time. 

By the time he has reached true ma- 
turity, appropriate to this generation, 
which may come at any age possibly 
after twenty-five, he should be function- 


Obviously, it is unsound now to teach 
children only one kind of civiliza- 
tion, only one set of standards, only 
one moral system or economic sys- 
tem or social system, because if they 
are taught only one standard, they 
grow up believing that that standard 
is universal. 


ing in terms of at least two generations 
ahead. He should be thinking of the 
effect of what is done now on his chil- 
dren, his grandchildren; but not only his 
—all other people’s children and grand- 
children, and on the state of the world in 
the next generations. 

In space, also, there is a developmental 
process. A child at first has only his 
own feelings. Nothing else exists. 
Gradually he adds to that experience the 
experience of his mother, other members 
of the family and people about him. 
Soon he discovers other little boys and 
girls, and they become his community, 
the people with whom he must make an 
adjustment and learn to live. He learns 
to affect this environment and to manip- 
ulate it in the interest of his own feel- 
ings. If he is progressing satisfactorily, 
he develops an integrated feeling with a 
group of his own age. Gradually that 
group should enlarge, so that by the time 
he is in his teens he should feel a com- 
munity of interest with all teen-age 
people, not just in his own community, 
not just in his own school, not even in 
his own state or his own country, but he 
should be aware of the problems facing 
his kind of people, his age group, 
throughout the world. 

In this generation he needs to know 
of those people and function in those 
terms. Obviously, this is a function of 
his education. Obviously, it is unsound 
now to teach children only one kind of 
civilization, only one set of standards, 
only one moral system or economic sys- 
tem or social system, because if they are 
taught only one standard, they grow up 
believing that that standard is universal, 
and they find themselves later on in- 
capable of appreciating truly and sym- 
pathetically the parallel developments 
that are taking place in other parts of 
the world. 


Just so in the field of space, the child 
must develop. He must first be a citizen 
of his own family. He must first learn 
to accept responsibility to that unit and 
to play his part in the functioning of the 
family as a social group. If he learns 
that effectively—which he cannot learn, 
of course, by precepts or teaching but 
only by growing into an example shown 
him by his elders—if he completes this 
stage satisfactorily, he may become a 
good citizen of his community. He may 


_then function in the local organizations, 


in the organizations of his school, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides, other or- 
ganizations of that kind. To do this, he 
must, of course, see his parents taking 
this type of responsibility toward the 
community. He needs to go on from 
there, by the time he has reached his 
teens or so, to a larger group. He needs 
to develop a loyalty to a wider group of 
people. He needs to think in terms of 


Up until quite recently national 
loyalties were enough. Up until quite 
recently it was possible for people to 
be first-class citizens without going . 
beyond national loyalty. But that is 
no longer true. 


Only a few people develop even to the 
degree of a complete national loyalty in 
our generation. It is now necessary to 
go far beyond that. There is no peace 
or security in the world if people do not 
go beyond national loyalties of the 
future. There is no way of going be- 
yond national loyalties, except through 
national loyalties. 

I would remind you that national 
loyalty means undifferentiated loyalty to 
all the elements of the national structure, 
a loyalty as complete to every group, to 
every sect, race, color or religion within 
the whole body politic of the nation. 

Many, many people, many important 
people do not reach that stage. Their 
degree of loyalty rests at a stage at 
which are always local loyalties, sec- 
tional loyalties, or racial loyalties, or 
loyalties to a social group or something 
less than national loyalties. 

Up until quite recently national loyal- 
ties were enough. Up until quite re- 
cently it was possible for people to be 
first-class citizens without going beyond 
national loyalty. But that is no longer 
true. The time has come when every 
nation must have enough of its best 
citizens develop well beyond that stage 
of exclusive national loyalty. There can 
be no final peace in the world, which 
means in quite literal terms that few of 
the human race can survive, until 
enough people in enough places have 
attained a stage of loyalty to all the peo- 
ple in the world, to their welfare, and 
feel that welfare just as important as 
the welfare of their own kinds of. people 
in their own home towns, in their own 
social groups or in their own religious 
sects. 

This is asking a great deal, and yet 
these are the conditions of survival that 
make the world a new kind of place in 
which we have had no experience, as no 
one else has had any experience of this 
kind of world before. 

Estimates have been made that as 
many as one-third of the whole human 
race may survive the next world war. 
Most people who know most about the 
subject, believe that that is a gross over- 
estimate. It is much more probable that 
not ten per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the world will survive another 
major war. 

These are facts. These are things we 
must face, and in order to face them ef- 


his state, and eventually of his country. ~ fectively in the future we must develop 
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There can be no final peace in the 
world, which means in quite literal 
terms that few of the human race 

_ can survive, until enough people in 
enough places have attained a stage 
of loyalty to all the people in the 
world. 


a new kind of person. It is too late for 
most of us to expect to make ourselves 
into new kinds of people. The hope is in 
our children. We must face the uncom- 
fortable fact that the worst thing that 
could happen to the world would be that 
our children should turn out to be like 
we are, because if they do, we are sunk. 
There will be no human race left in the 
near future. We are the kind of people 
who fight each other every fifteen or 
twenty years, as all our ancestors 
have always done. This pattern must 
change, and must change rapidly, if we 


would have any hope of our children © 


finishing out their lives. 


These facts indicate the necessity for 
a degree of responsibility in the individ- 
ual citizen that has been foreign to our 
whole training and our whole attitude. 
We have considered ourselves reason- 
ably able citizens if we just are reason- 
ably kind to a few people around us, 
and we haven’t worried very much even 
though we have expressed hate about 
people in other places in the world. 

That time is gone. We can no longer 
afford to gamble with our foreign rela- 
tions. Our relations with other nations 
in the world are the determinant of 
whether our children will live or not. 
The people who are in charge of those 
relations are in charge of the lives of our 
children. The people we elect, in what- 
ever country we are, to assume those 
responsibilities are the people in whose 
hands we are placing the lives of our own 
children. They will protect those lives, 
or if they fail, as they have always failed 
before, our children will all die in the 
next holocaust. 


As I have said, the degree of respon- 
sibility from which we cannof escape is 
very heavy. It is one that dogs us in all 
our actions It is one that should in- 
fluence us in everything we do. The 
great primary importance in the world 
now is peace between the nations. With- 
out that, there is nothing else, because 
there will be very little survival. 

Every person to whom we give au- 
thority to undertake our responsibilities 
for us should be judged in that light, 
and that is true of every country. 

It is rather strange that in most tech- 
nical fields experts are used quite casual- 
ly and as a matter of course. If any 
government is going to build a great 
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dam, if any private organization is going 
to build a great bridge, if anyone wants 
to design a trans-Atlantic airplane, he 
will call in experts in these fields. People 
will spend years studying these matters. 
When we give people the responsibility 
for human relations, human relations be- 
tween nations, immeasurably more im- 
portant than any number of airplanes or 
dams or roads or any engineering works, 
very calmly we select people with 
qualifications which are not specific for 
that job. 

One finds, consequently, in many of 
the councils of the nations and _ be- 
tween the nations, people negotiating 
enormously important matters who do 
not in some cases even know the details 
of each others’ religions or each others’ 
histories or the development of their 
ethical or social systems or even much 
about their economic systems, and so the 
languages they are speaking to each 
other are foreign languages and the 
things they say do not get the effect they 
intend because the speakers are not 
specifically trained and qualified in the 
field of human relations. 


In order to get along effectively with 
representatives from other nations who 
have developed entirely apart from 
ourselves, whoever we may be, the mini- 
mal requirement surely is some nodding 
acquaintance with social psychology, 
with social anthropology, with history 
and with comparative religion. These 
are the absolute basic minimal essentials 
to effective negotiation between nations. 

Generally not recognized as essential 
equipment, but if all our representatives 
from all countries negotiating with each 
other had that basic equipment, I think 
you would agree with me that their 
deliberations would be much more ef- 
fective. They would understand each 
other much better. They would see 
where the possibilities of compromise 
lay, and they would be able to take ap- 
propriate action. 

There is a general impression, rather 
widespread, that the nations are getting 
along very badly together. Perfectly 
true—they always have. In fact, all 
through the history of the human race 
they have. They have disagreed con- 
tinually and they are still doing it, but 
at the present time the nations of the 
world are agreeing about more things 
than they ever thought possible to agree 
on before. The United Nations, for 
instance, in all its committees and com- 
missions and its subsections and special- 
izations, is reaching agreements, 
unanimously, very frequently; by a vote 
on occasion. But agreements between 
large numbers of nations occur at least 
fifty times to every one time they fail. 

These, unfortunately, do not get the 
same amount of advertising as the dis- 
agreements do. In the Interim Commis- 


sion of the World Health Organization, 
for instance, we have had some very il- 
luminating instances of just that fact. 
The Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization, composed of repre- 
sentatives from eighteen nations, func- 
tioning in the interest of all sixty-four 
nations that have signed the Constitu- 
tion, have been meeting about every four 
months for the last two years: Repeat- 
edly they have agreed throughout the 


‘two whole weeks and more of solid dis- 


cussion of highly controversial matters. 
Time after time they have completed 
whole two-week sessions without a single 
vote being taken, agreeing on every mat- 
ter which they discussed. 

Some of you may not realize that in 
that Interim Commission are representa- 
tives of the U.S. A., of the United King- 
dom, France, China, India, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Canada, the U. S. S. R., 
the Ukraine, (the Chairman of the In- 
terim Commission is from Yugoslavia), 
Norway, the Netherlands, Egypt. I may 
have missed one or two, but they repre- 
sent nations from all over the world, 
with enormous responsibilities. Time 
after time they have reached complete 
agreements, and they have started off 
with most diverse attitudes. Always they 
reach agreements by compromise and 
understanding. They have never taken 
a vote on a technical matter, only occa- 
sionally even on an administrative mat- 
ter, and they have demonstrated quite 
clearly that it can be done. 

In regard to personal responsibility 
toward the human race, one of the media 
that is most important in the function- 
ing of that responsibility is the radio. 

I hope the time may come when every 
person speaking on the radio will think 
not only in terms of how this may af- 
fect the local people, haw it may be re- 
acted to by certain groups of people to 
whom it is addressed, but how it may 
affect the people listening or to whom 
it will be relayed or reported in news- 
paper headlines on the other side of the 
world, somewhere far distant. 

From both sides of the world—unfor- 
tunately there are now two sides of a 
round world—bits and pieces are picked 


out for reporting, very commonly bits of 
(Continued on page 43) 


Warfare in the past has always been 
foolish, but now the very word is 
synonymous with suicide. It be- 
comes perfectly clear that warfare, 
that competitive survival in warfare 
is an obsolete human behavior pat- 
tern in which the human being can 
no longer indulge if he is to survive 
at all, 
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The Nazis Are Coming Back 


by D. MEYER-KLUEGEL 
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THE NAZIS in Germany are quietly reorganizing for a .eturn to power through cap- 
turing control of the democratic institutions set up by the Allies. Innumerable down- 


right Nazis still occupy important posts, while genuine anti-Nazis are becoming 


more and more disappointed because they are given no real chance to build a 


better and peaceful Germany. 


Just a few samples to show what is 
going on: the greater part of the former 
3S, including high ranking ss officers, are 
at large in Germany, some of them in 
key positions, especially in industry and 
commerce. Of the Gestapo agents, num- 
bering about one or two million, only a 
very few have been found out and 
caught. The old Nazi block-watches 
have been reorganized all over Germany 
and the spying on all Germans goes on, 
so that there is scarcely anybody who 
would not prefer to be regarded as a 
minor Nazi rather than as an anti-Nazi. 
Nazi scientists dismissed from their jobs 
for political reasons have been invited to 
the U.S. A. and Great Britain. The Rus- 
sians are said to have forty-nine Nazi 
generals who are working for the Red 
Army. Notorious Nazi officers are in 
command of German Labor Battalions in 
Western Germany, and these battalions 
are nothing but the old Free Corps 
revived. 

A trpical and not at all isolated case 
is the fcllowing: on November 26, 1946, 
in the Berlin underground, a former 
prisoner in the concentration camp of 
Ravensbruck came suddenly face to face 
with a woman guard of that camp, still 
dressed in ss uniform. Stupefied, the ex- 
prisoner challenged her and informed 
the people in the compartment that she 
had been tortured by this guard. In spite 
of this, all present took the side of the 
ss guard and when she got out at Halen- 
see station, they made a guard of honor 
for her. 

Tn July 1947, the American military 
tribunal in Stuttgart had to sentence the 
chairman of the Stuttgart Denazification 
Tribunal to five years’ imprisonmert be- 
cause he had concealed that he had been 


ans officer. Especially the British Zone 
__ of Germany has become the place where 


the Nazis from all parts of Germany 
flock together because they feel relatively 
safe there. One high-ranking British off- 
cer in Western Germany wrote to me, 
“T grow more and more pessimistic. We 
seem to do our utmost to convince the 
Germans that we are inefficient and to- 
tally devoid of any understanding of the 
real problems. The Americans at least, 
tackle the task with their usual colossal 
amount of good will and youthful opti- 
mism. Not that the effect is more satis- 
factory in the end as far as I can see.” 
What the Nazis in Germany are wait- 
ing for is a war between the West and 
East, in which they are sure to be on 
the winning side because they will be 
fighting on either side, some of them 
as allies of the Russians and others as 
allies of the Western powers. Thus the 
Soviet sponsored paper, Tagliche Rund- 
schau, is already—quite cynically— 
claiming that “many ex-Nazis are good 
patriots who will fight for German unity, 
fur peace and honest cooperation with all 
peace-loving democratic peoples and to 
help rebuild German industries.” The 
Nazis have succeeded in hiding and con- 
serving abroad (in Spain, Argentina, 
Switzerland, Sweden, etc.) assets to such 
an amount that, according to official 
figures, this money would be sufficient to 
finance the purchase of supplementary 
food needed by starving Western Eu- 
rope during the next three years, at least. 


Particularly the German churches, 
both the Roman Catholic Church as well 
as the big established Protestant 
churches, are once more becoming the 
well camouflaged centers for a new revi- 
val of German nationalism, imperial- 
ism and militarism. 

Swiss papers reported that all the 
newly elected Italian and German Car- 


‘dinals were uotorious Fascists or Na- 


tional Socialists. If that is true, it would 
explain why men like Cardinal Frings 
are protecting the big German indus- 
trialists and Papen. At any rate, Bishop 
Berning of Osnabruck was such an out- 
and-out Nazi that he even became a Nazi 
Councillor of State, and it seems to be 
out of the question that he ought to be 
de-Nazified. 


In the Protestant churches a nun:ber 
of men who call themselves “church- 
leaders” have set up a “Confessional” 
dictatorship. All in all there were about 
seventy people who in October 1945 met 
at Treysa and Stuttgart and founded 
what they called “The Evangelical 
Church in Germany.” Even their good 
friend, Karl Barth, had to tell them that 
they had built a roof into the air with- 
out a house underneath. The leaders at 
these assemblies were Pastor Niemoller, 
Bishop Meiser of the Lutheran Church 
of Bavaria, Bishop Wurm of the 
Lutheran Church of Wurttemberg, Pas- 
tor Asmussen of Hamburg, Church 
Councillor Lilje (a YMCA leader, now 
Lutheran Bishop of Hanover) and 
Bishop Dibelius of Berlin. How violently 
pro-Nazi Niemoller has been, was shown 
in a previous article (February 1947). 
The others are not much bettei than he. 
Meiser helped to overthrow the demo- 
cratic government in Bavaria in 1919, 
and all these men sympathized with Na- 
tional Socialism for the sake of national- 
ism and militarism. They compromised 
as much as possible, and “protested” 
only where the Nazis infringed on cer- 
tain rights and privileges of the churches. 


There can be no doubt that “The 
Evangelical Church in Germany” pro- 
claimed by these men is simply Nazi 
totalitarianism now carried on in the 
churches. It is exactly the same thing 
that the “Confessionals” resented when 
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it was done in 1933 by’ Ludwig Muller 
and his “German Christians.” If there 
is to be one German Protestant church 
instead of the twenty-eight or so provin- 
cial or regional churches, then it is for 
the General Assemblies of these churches 
to decide. For that purpose the Parish 
and District Councils have to be purged 
and then re-elected in truly democratic 
elections. The Allied Military Govern- 
ments in Germany should not tolerate 
that the “Fuhrerprinzip” is being con- 
tinued in the churches. They should 
insist on radical and complete de-Nazifi- 
cation in the churches, as well as the 
state. The policy of putting expedi- 
ency ahead of de-Nazifying Germany 
will work out fatally in the long run. Al- 
ready the situation in Germany very 
much resembles that of 1919-1920 when 
the Free Corps started again, first sec- 
retly underground, but coming more and 
more into the open as time went on and 
the Allies became disunited. 

De-Nazification is just what the Ger- 
man churches want to avoid. The As- 
sembly of Treysa said, “The necessity of 
such a purge is recognized by the 
church, but there are serious misgivings 
against the procedure followed today. 
Punishment ought only to be carried 
out in each case after it has been proved 
that people have personally given im- 
petus to the crimes of National Social- 
ism. Formal membership of the Nazi 
party, in which large numbers of church 
members were involved (sic!), ought 
not to be punished. For reasons of doc- 
trine and of justice, the churches alone 
should decide who is fit to exercise the 
functions of church office and who 
should be dismissed.” Also the Bishop 
of Chichester, the great English friend 
and protector of Niemoller and his “Con- 
fessionals” has urged the end of de- 
Nazification saying, “A very large num- 
ber of those already penalized, whether 
interned in camps or de-Nazified out of 
camps, have suffered wrong. It is nec- 
essary to imprison some for security’s 
sake. The rest should be set free.” 

Now, the real process of de-Nazifica- 
tion has scarcely started. Apart from the 
Nuremberg Trial and a few similar trials 
it seems to be only small fry who so far 
have been affected That is certainly so 
in the churches: e.g. in the central 
church administration in Berlin a down- 
right Nazi seems still to be the head of 
the department for the appointment of 
church officials and pastors. Also at the 
other Consistory Courts (e.g. Hanover), 
Nazis are evidently still in office, espe- 
cially such as would also be able to pro- 
duce a membership card of one of the 
old pre-Nazi parties. 

It is the same with Nazis as profes- 
sors of theology in the universities. 
Pastor Asmussen of Hamburg, one of 
Niemoller’s friends, appointed the 
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Already the situation in Germany 
very much resembles that of 1919- 
1920 when the Free Corps started 
again, first secretly underground, but 
coming “more and more into the 
open as time went on and the Allies 


became disunited. 


Lutheran Pastor Rieger of London (who 
up to the first years of war was a mem- 
ber of the Nazi party) to be the Dean 
for all Protestant P.o.w. Camp Chap- 
lains in Great Britain. Most of these 
chaplains, too, were members of the 
Nazi party, while at the same+time they 
usually belonged to the “Confessional 
Church” movement. They have had 
their own theological training camp here 
in Great Britain under the auspices of 
the ymca and the Oecumenical Move- 
ment. This Institute seems to have been 
a real hot-bed of Nazism. It is reported 
that the teaching pastors were still wear- 
ing their Prussian officers’ uniforms with 
Iron Crosses, etc., and that they have 
been preaching slyly camouflaged Naz- 
ism and another war. One hundred 
and twenty anti-Nazi prisoners of war, all 
coming from different camps in Great 
Britain and the Near East and meeting 


‘at a training course for leaders of re- 


educational study-groups, complained 
about this “Confessional” Nazi Insti- 
tute, the more as some camps had just 
received downright Nazis as camp 
chaplains from there. Nothing happened. 
The great majority of German prisoners 
are fed up with Nazism after all they, 
as well as their families in Germany, 
have gone through. They do not want 
any more Nazi pastors and, given a 
chance, they would thoroughly de-Nazify 
Germany. 

There were quite a number of prison- 
ers of war who have been in Hitler’s 
prisons and concentration camps for 
anti-Nazi activities. Especially the 
young men are usually very anxious to 
build a better and peaceful world now, 
together with the young people of the 
other nations. They do not believe in 
churches any more, but they are willing 
to follow the simple and true Jesus and 
his message of God’s kingly rule, of 
freedom, righteousness, peace and 
brotherhood. Their watchword is 
“Break up fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns” (Jer. 4, 3), and they 
hope that after 1900 years of orthodox 
churchianity, truly free Christians will 
now come forward and take the lead 
toward better order and peace among 
men. One wish often expressed is for 
an International Training Center for 
Free Christian Youth Club leaders and 
Adult School teachers; and there are 
many who would like to go to and learn 


at such a center, where they would meet 
and make friends with youth from all 
nations. 

Different from the education which 
the German prisoners of war received 


in the U. S. A. and which, according © 


to what they say, seems to have been 
of a very good standard, here in Great 
Britain they have often been rather 
bored with abstract lectures on the bless- 
ings of democracy which—to make 
things worse—seem sometimes to have 
been delivered by Eastern people who 
could not even speak ‘proper German. 
The best lesson of democracy would 
have been to send these prisoners home 
as quickly as possible after the end of 
hostilities. About 100,000 men came 
from the U.S.A. in 1946, where they had 
been told by high U. S. A. officers that 


they were sailing home to Germany, and 


then they heard the Secretary of State 


Mr. Byrnes had declared that the 
U.S. A. had repatriated all their prison- 
ers of war. Many of them have been 
behind barbed wire for five and six 
years. The last 100,000 or so from 
Great Britain will now have gone home 
by July. 

The Nazi camp chaplains, although 
they had less than ten per cent and often 
less than five per cent followers in their 
camps, had a great influence and power 
through their friends outside. They 
managed to have a free Christian lecture, 
which was greatly welcomed and appre- 
ciated by the majority of prisoners and 
which was usually attended by eighty 
per cent or more of the men, discon- 
tinued by the War Office for being 
too “controversial.” So the full-time 
representatives of the Niemoller party, 
the chaplains, had again the monopoly. 
And not only that, even the head of the 
lecture department at the control office 
(Foreign Office) who backed up the lec- 
turer was maneuvered into a position 
where he could do nothing but resign. 
But still this incident had the good ef- 
fect that the Unitarian churches decided 
to carry through on their own a scheme 
of work among the German prisoners of 
war and more than 100 P.o.w. services, 
lectures and other meetings have been 
held in the churches and camps of the 
Birmingham area. 

Some of the men who have gone home 
have written that they made contact with 
Free Protestant or Unitarian congrega- 
tions in Germany, and others have 
started Free Religious youth clubs. So 
our message is spreading through these 
friends. But this Free Christian move- 
ment which is arising in Germany needs 
spiritual as well as material support from 
the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches in the U. S. A. and Great 


Britain, or else it will not survive against 


the powers of the reactionary churches — 
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We can be the Guard in the Night 


by GEORGE D. STODDARD 


IN SOME RECENT work, in a small way, across national barriers, I seem to find a com- 
forting kinship to the upswinging programs being so zealously advanced within 


Unitarianism. 


For example, the notable preamble to 
the Constitution of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) might well have 
been composed by a committee of Uni- 
tarians! Yet it has now been solemnly 


accepted by forty nations, including © 


some that are predominantly Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Hindu, Mos- 
lem and Confucian. It states: 


“... that since wars begin in the 


minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed ; 


“that ignorance of each other’s ways 
and lives has been a common cause, 
throughout the history of mankind, 
of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through 
which their differences have all too 
often broken into war; 


“that the great and terrible war which 
has now ended was a war made pos- 
sible by the denial of the democratic 
principles of the dignity, equality and 
mutual respect of men, and by the 
propagation, in their place, through 
ignorance and prejudice, of the doc- 
trine of the inequality of men and 
races; 

“that the wide diffusion of culture, 
and the education of humanity for 
‘justice and liberty and peace are in- 
dispensable to the dignity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which all the 
nations must fulfill in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern; 

“that a peace based exclusively upon 
the political and economic arrange- 
ments of governments would not be a 
peace which could secure the unani- 
mous, lasting and sincere support of 
the peoples of the world, and that the 
peace must therefore be founded, if it 
is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind.” 


Dignity, equality and respect are 
ancient Christian tenets, but the further 
emphasis upon intellectual and moral 
solidarity demands more than simple 


feeling tone; it calls for learning, adjust- 
ment and constant inquiry. A prejudice 
or an emotional reaction can be stamped 
in easily, preferably without free choice, 
but a solidarity in the realm of ideas or 
ethics means hard work all around. 


Nevertheless a basic simplicity is 
precious and it need not be lost. A true 
freedom of thought in any field—natural 
science, the humanities or religion—will 
gradually cut away the futile, the repeti- 
tive and the obscure. The whole history 
of logic and science is a discovery of the 
simpler particles, formulas and relation- 
ships that govern the most complicated 
structures. We are largely unable to 
achieve such results in the social studies 
and religion because we tend to revere 
all the false starts and deposits of an 
ever lengthening past. In science the 
first truth is not the best truth unless it 
is also the latest. So it must be in any 
church that carries a fresh modern 
appeal. 


The new faith is in works and in 
deeds, but the word may give meaning 
and value to the deed. ‘The charter, 
the covenant, the bill of rights will prove 
essential in periods of stress when a 
multitude of slightly devious acts might 
otherwise wear away the substance of 
the social contract. We are free in all 
respects but one; we are not free to 
tolerate the destruction of our freedom. 
Current examples are numerous and 
some of them are the basis of reports 
and resolutions in this conference. The 
right of conscience, the right to be in the 
minority, the right to have all charges 
and evidence weighed according to 
tested judicial procedure, the prior as- 
sumption of innocence, the right to keep 
any church out of state affairs and any 
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In science the first truth is not the 
best truth unless it is also the latest. 
So it must be in any church that car- 
ries a fresh modern appeal. 


state out of church affairs, the right 
to freedom of movement and of com- 
munication, the right to disregard race, 
religion and politics in personal and 
public choices —all these rights, even 
when exercised within a framework: of 
unquestioned loyalty, have been set upon 


by one group after another. The sensi- 
tivity of small groups like ours to such 
violations is so reliably developed as to 
justify our remaining small! We can 
be the guard that will help to awaken 
the more soundly sleeping; if we grow 
large it should be only because we have 
found a way to avoid lethargy. 


All this does not apply aggression in 
the psychological sense, for that springs 
largely from frustration. In spite of 
war and the threat of war’it strikes me 
that the American citizen, at least, is im- 
proving in personal and social adjust- 
ment. High school and college groups 
as they set about their peacetime tasks 
are facing reality in a way to assure new 
confidence. Even this Association is 
now willing to turn from psychiatry to 
psychology in the post of Moderator! 
Do we not all share the view that, given 
twenty years of peace, we can make 
great strides along economic, social and 
religious lines? These advances, in 
turn, if permitted to strengthen the 
United Nations and world government 
generally, would be our best guarantee 
of peace. Good schools, for example, 
cannot prevent war but they can reveal 
the futility and the frightfulness of war. 
They can enlist the minds of youth in 
the constant search for other means of 
settling civil and international problems. 


Such teaching begins at home and 
goes beyond abstraction. The bully is 
discovered, analyzed and reduced—often 
without recourse to violence. The in- 
cipient criminal and the young neurotic 
can be understood, too, if we spend as 
much time on mental hygiene as we do 
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. «. we could enrich and enliven our 
church services by restoring, through 
art,a airoger emotional appeal. In- 
tellectual quality demands neither 
coldness nor meagerness; it does not 
thrive on negations. 


in driving a car. It takes learning 
and it takes practice, but the rewards 
are great. The storm troopers of the 
Nazis were, after all, simply a larger and 
more vicious counterpart of what many 
observers had seen in Prussian deport- 
ment. How much deviation from a 
norm in personal or social behavior can 
we tolerate? When do rights become 
abuses? When does efficiency become 
tyranny ? 

Two years ago, on an education mis- 
sion to Japan, a group of educators had 
to ask these questions in an alien set- 
ting. Perhaps the answers we formu- 
lated are not without significance for 
America as well as Japan, for religion as 
well as education: 


“We believe in the power of every 
race and every nation to create from 
its own cultural resources something 
good for itself and for the whole 
world. That is the liberal creed. We 
are not devoted to uniformity; as edu- 
cators we are constantly alert to devia- 
tion, originality, and spontaneity. 
That is the spirit of democracy. We 
are not flattered by any superficial 
imitation of our own institutions. Be- 
lieving in progress and social evolu- 
tion, we welcome cultural variety all 
aver the world as a source of hope and 
refreshment. 


“There is a lesson in this with re- 
spect to the function of the educator, 
whether teacher or administrator. The 
best capacities of teachers flourish 
only in an atmosphere of freedom. It 
is the business of the administrator to 
furnish this, not its opposite. The un- 
measured resources of childhood will 
bear rich fruit only under the sun- 
shine of liberalism. It is the business 
of the teacher to furnish this, not its 
opposite. We would preach to Japan 
only in terms of our painfully ham- 
mered-out practice: it is the respon- 
sibility of all in authority to find out 
how much can be allowed rather than 
how much can be forbidden. That is 
the meaning of liberalism. Where 
that spirit is, democracy has already 
taken root; it needs only time and 
patience to become representative 
government. 

“Democracy is not a cult but a 
convenient means through which the 
emancipated energies of men may be 
allowed to display themselves in ut- 
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most variety. Democracy is best con- 
ceived not as a remote goal, however 
radiant, but as the pervasive spirit of 
every present freedom. Responsibility 
is of the essence of this freedom. 
Duties keep rights from cancelling 
each other out. The test of equal 
treatment is the taproot of democracy, 
whether it ‘be of rights to be shared or 
of duties to be shouldered. — 


“’.. Some democracies separate 


church and state through fundamental 
law. They do so in order that both 
religion and government may contrib- 
ute their utmost to a complete life. 
We believe that democracy properly 

. conceived has this in common with re- 
ligion, for in quest of the spiritual life, 
it emphasizes the dignity and worth 
of individual human beings, together 
with characteristics of brotherhood 
common to all. Liberty carried to 
abnormal lengths will yield irrespon- 
sibility, anarchy and chaos. But 
equally fatal to the human spirit can 
be a oneness that reduces the indi- 
vidual to a meaningless part of a 
stifling whole.” 


In churches, too, as in religious asso- 
ciations, we should strive “‘to find out 
how much can be allowed.” Not every- 
thing can be, for anarchy defeats itself. 
Unitarians, I expect, are generally in the 
forefront of those who make allowances 
as to creed, but.we are right in expect- 
ing a unity of purpose and a harmony 
in program and action. We achieve this 
in democratic ways or we remain 
divided. As a layman, not well versed: 
in church history and not versed at all 
in past controversy, I can only say that 
I crave all the social cement that can be 
found to bind us together and to attract 
others to our fold. We are in tune with 
science and the growth of society. As 


individuals we encourage the humanities ° 


and the fine arts; we could enrich and 
enliven our church services by restoring, 
through art, a stronger emotional appeal. 
Intellectual quality demands neither 
coldness nor meagerness; it does not 
thrive on negations. What we believe 
in is so simply stated — and so widely 
accepted without benefit of religious 
structure—that it often lacks persuasive 
power. If you can be a good and useful 
person without entering a church, why 
join? The answer lies in part in the 
sacraments; the law is better than the 
common law. It lies, further, in a per- 
sonal acceptance of social responsibility, 
and beyond that in those ultra-philo- 
sophical experiences that we call 
spiritual, relating man, as they do, to 
what is mighty and magnificent in this 
universe, causing him to seek again a 
golden rule. 


Coming from the state of Abraham 
Lincoln, may I reprint his familiar pas- 


We are free in all respects but one; 
we are not free to tolerate the de- 
struction of our freedom. Current 


examples are numerous « « « 


sage on church membership?.. He said: 
“T have never united myself to any 
church, because I have found diff- 
culty in giving my assent, without 
mental reservation, to the long, com- 
plicated statements of Christian doc- 


trine which characterize their articles. 


of belief and confession of faith. 
When any church will inscribe over 
its altar, as its sole qualification of 

. membership, the Savior’s condensed 

‘ statement of both toward gospel, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all they heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ that church will 
I join with all my heart and all my 
soul.” 


Thus Lincoln did not claim Unitarian- 
ism, but we may well claim him, as we 
may claim countless others who seek 
light in that direct way. To me, a Uni- 
tarian church is simply a United church 


—firmly united for freedom, knowledge 
and world brotherhood. 


NAZIS 
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in Germany who have all the arsenals of 
the Oecumenical Movements or of Rome 
at their disposal. Of course, one has to 
be careful, for there is a great deal of 
opportunism in starving Germany today. 
It is quite possible that there are indi- 
viduals or groups who might call them- 
selves Unitarians or Free Christians just 
for the sake of getting parcels from the 
HS Age 

Last July, Niemoller was refused 
classification as a persecutee of the Hitler 
regime and has been deprived of the 
special rations given those persecuted by 
the Nazis. The Stars and Stripes, pub- 
lication of the U. S. Occupation Forces in 
Germany, reported that this de-classifica- 
tion was made because a secret file of 
Alfred Rosenberg, Nazi ideological 
leader, had revealed Niemoller’s link 
with anti-Semitic movements. The file, 
released from the Nuremberg court ar- 
chives, recorded a 1938 court proceeding 
in which Niemoller is said to have de- 
clared that his family was “anti-Semitic 
out of tradition.” 

The latest is that. Niemoller and 
his friends have started not only to de- 
nounce the Military Government regu- 
lations concerning food-hoarders, but 
that they are calling on all their church 
people to sabotage the carrying out of 
further de-Nazification. 
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Maps, Bessie the Cow and Plogglies: 


General Semantics and Liberal Religion Challenge Each Other 


by ALFRED C. AMES 


OWEN RUFFHEAD in 1769 published his biography of Alexander Pope, in which 
he said of the Essay on Man, “Many have no other system of morality.” Probably 
that was an accurate statement. Eighteenth-century deism was skeptical of scrip- 
ture and revelation, and for a time Pope’s poem may well have seemed to many a 


sufficient guide to life. 


In the 1940’s an ever increasing num- 
ber of people are discovering in general 
semantics a body of doctrine (or rather, 
a methodology) that impresses them as 
wonderfully efficacious. The enthusiasm 
of some of its adherents and the sweep- 
ing claims of some of its authoritative 
proponents combine to present a chal- 
lenge to other value systems. General 
semantics meets, with a subjectively felt 
adequacy, the psychic needs of numerous 
previously unmoored souls. Some of its 
champions offer general semantics to all 
comers as a sufficient system for all hu- 
man purposes,,as the key to adult hu- 
manity, scientific sanity and freedom 
from quandaries. Adherents of religions 
which maintain that the canon of revela- 
tion is still open may well consider what 


general semantics and religion have to 


offer each other by way of corrobora- 
tion, correction and supplementation. 
“General semantics,” a term employed 
by Alfred Korzybski for the discipline 
developed in his Science and Sanity 


(1933), is far more general, far more | 


wide-ranging than mere “semantics,” the 
study of human responses to meaningful 
symbols. General semantics is a formula- 
tion of an evaluatory process alleged to 
be that employed by the most sane and 
best adjusted of men. Language is per- 
haps its immediate concern, but no 
“seneral semanticist” confines himself to 
philology, linguistics or even the wide 
boundaries of the older semantics. Gen- 
eral semantics is claimed to be “a posi- 
tive theory of sanity.” So universally 
relevant is it considered that some have 
asserted that nothing is beyond its pur- 
view. Thus there are well unified and 


stimulating discussions of general seman- 


tics in connection with art, music and 
morals. The subject of general seman- 


tics and religion will surprise no one 
familiar with its literature. 

No authoritative and comprehensive 
definition of general semantics is to be 
sought here. (Semanticists have slight 


. regard for verbal definitions anyway.) 


What I shall attempt is a partial state- 
ment of pertinent semantic concepts. 
The source of this statement is my im- 
pression of views generally shared by the 
most devoted and most eminent of the 
champions of general semantics. 
Consciousness of the process of ab- 
stracting gs greatly stressed. It is not 
enough that at the level of conscious, 
deliberate thought we should recognize 
the non-identity between a symbol and 
its referent. Sanity requires the accept- 
ance by the unreflective, thalamic brain 
of non-identity between map and terri- 
tory. General semanticists view the uni- 
verse under the aspect of flux rather than 
that of continuity, and emphasize the 
non-identity of the denoted referent with 
the symbol, of the perception with the 
object of perception, of the perceptions 


of different observers, and of any “sin- 


gle” object of perception with itself 
at two different points in time. Terri- 
tory is not map; Bessie the cow as I im- 
perfectly perceive her is not Bessie in her 
actual organic complexity; contradic- 
tory reports may both be true if partial 
accounts of the same thing; no man can 
enter the same river twice. Semanticists 
stress the difference between the denota- 
tion (extension) of a term and the con- 
notation (intention) thereof. They insist 
that the same man is guided by ex- 
tensional reality, the verifiable facts, and 
not by intensional abstractions, non- 
sense considerations. 

It follows naturally enough that gen- 
eral semantics formulates its criteria of 


merit and desirability in terms of (1) 
prediction and control of phenomena, 
(2) clear-eyed adaptation and adjust- 
ment of external fact and (3) survival 
value in the universe of space-time. Gen- 
eral semantics considers as errors par- 
ticularly to be condemned delusions that 
are exploded by the anticipated event 
or by increase of knowledge, absolutism 
of any sort, tenacious clinging to hal- 
lowed or familiar concepts in the face of 
empirical evidence to the contrary, an 
unqualified certainty or confidence in 
any inference or assumption, an endless 
series of different identifications of non- 
identicals, etc. General semantics aims 
at an outlook unclouded by pre-judg- 
ment, wishful thinking, inherited word 
magic or subjective projections and un- 
limited by tabu, blind spots or authority 
other than that of the facts. By purging 
the minds of errors (defined as such by 
reference to extensional reality), gen- 
eral semantics clears the way for the 
discovery of truth through scientific 
method. 

This much by way of definition of 
gencral semantics seems necessary for a 
general group of readers. Those adept 
in the ways of general semantics would, 
I hope, approve the substantial reliability 
of what is set down above, but they 
would of course be aware that the ac- 
count is at a high level of abstraction 
and is not to be identified with exten- 
sional reality. All generalizations and 
personifications are tainted with inaccu- 
racy. 

“Religion” is a generally familiar 
term, but because of its many meanings 
a treacherous one to employ. By religion 
I mean a body of belief about the nature 
of fundamental reality and about rela- 
tive ethical values that, in content and 
in the certainty with which it is held, 
exceeds what can be established by the 
rational intellect. The Christian religion, 
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for example, centers around the world- 
view and the values affirmed by the 
teaching and example of Jesus. All reli- 
gions made historically significant by the 
adherence of large numbers of persons 
to a body of doctrine exert an influence 
shaped by their acknowledged authorities 
—founder, scripture, priest, tradition, 
historic witness, inner light, mystical 
experience. But it has not been custom- 
ary to apply the word religion to ac- 
ceptance of extensional reality as ulti- 
mate and of predictability, adaptation 
and survival as the highest values. 


Writers on general semantics have 
littlesto say about religion. Religion is 
in large part a non-sense subject, in- 
capable of direct and conclusive verifica- 
tion, and hence it is considered nonsense 
to invite controversial heat by inconclu- 
sive discussion. Yet, in effect, writers 
on general semantics present a radical 
challenge to religion, often by ignoring 
religion in what is proffered as an all- 
sufficient discipline, sometimes by attack 
on non-scientific ways of thought. 

One of the most explicit statements of 
this challenge is in Professor Wendell 
Johnson’s People in Quandaries (1946). 
In an extended discussion, Johnson ridi- 
cules “prescientific’” belief in “plog- 
glies,” his neologism for potent invisibles 
of an unpredictable sort. Plogglies are 
the mysterious agents to whom pre- 
scientific cultures attribute past events 
and future power, and belief in them, 
he says, results in resignation to an in- 
scrutable universe in which submission 
to the future takes the place of at- 
tempts at prediction and control. The 
believer in plogglies is not aware that 
they are projections of his own imagina- 
tion, projections which the believer is 
free to modify or discard. Thus plog- 
glies control,. whereas the imaginative 
hypotheses and constructs of science are 
controlled. The influence of plogglies is 
baleful, for it usually militates against 
prediction, control and extensional sur- 
vival. Jmplicitly, and very nearly ex- 
plicitly, Johnson identifies belief in plog- 
glies with belief in religious doctrines. 
To be sure, he has some _ kind 
words for churches—in their social wel- 
fare aspects. 


There is no doubt whatever that 
scientific method and scientific skepti- 
cism have made telling inroads in the 
bodies of received religious dogmas. The 
“prescientific” state of mind has a long 
history, marked by many yalue systems 
we now regard as primitive, naive, un- 
informed, superstitious, mistaken. Reli- 
gious institutions have long histories, 
too, largely dishonorable in the eyes of 
most men today. These propositions are 
universally admitted in general—and in 
specific instances that are utterly alien 
to our own beliefs. Few champions 
of druidism or other cults of ritualistic 
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General semantics is claimed to be | 
“a positive theory of sanity.” So 
universally relevant is it considered 
that some have asserted that nothing 


is beyond its purview. 


human sacrifice are to be found in 
America today (though apologists for 
war are everywhere). And when a 
Wendell Johnson or some one else points 
out the indefensible absurdities of 
African witch doctors and Indian medi- 
cine men, devoutly religious people 
heartily concur. He is doing good work. 

Furthermore, few people would be so 
hardy as to deny there has been much 
error and evil in the history of Christian 
churches, and that there is much error 
and evil in institutions and practices that 
today bear the name of Christian. It 
would be invidious as well as quite un- 
necessary to cite contemporary instances. 
The Children’s Crusade, the Spanish In- 
quisition, the clerical apologists for hu- 
man slavery, the intolerance of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, the literalism 
of critics of Erasmus’ Novum Instrumen- 
tum—these are not wholly without con- 
temporary analogues. 


In so far as general semantics is used 
as a surgical scalpel for the excision of 
errors within the framework of observed 
phenomena, it is a wholesome corrective. 
To adherents ofa liberal, growing re- 
ligion it is a welcome corrective. Re- 
ligious people should not feel any obliga- 
tion to defend the obscurantism that has 


appeared in their ranks ranougesnt his- © 


tory. Astronomy, biology, geology and 
other branches of inquiry into the inter- 
relations within the physical universe 
are entitled to function freely without 
respect for fossilized tradition claiming 
religious sanction. The social sciences 
likewise are not required to respect the 
vested interests of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. ‘The appeal to the evidence, urged 
by general semantics, is widely and prop- 
erly felt to be of greater scientific weight 
than appeal to patristic writings or other 
venerable documents. In so far as re- 
ligion is vulnerable in being obscurantic, 
it has no sufficient defense against the 
attack of general semanticists or other 
standard bearers of science. 

But as I understand it religion is not a 
scientific source-book, but a body of be- 
lief held by faith. It is not scientific, but 
ultra-scientific or metaphysical, and it is 
ethical. It does not—or should not— 
claim to be authoritative in science and 
technology. 

When general semanticists, whether 
prophets or disciples, affirm that scien- 
tific method is the only respectable 
means of exploration and discovery and 
that all other lights are will-o’-the-wisps, 


the issue with the most liberal religions 
is joined. When every question is re- 
ferred to “extensional reality,” and when 
extensional is used in logic as in physics, 
as pertaining to the property of occupy- 
ing space, general semantics asserts an 
ethic and a metaphysic. It challenges 
liberal religion on the latter’s own 
ground. 


We can say—and at least.-implicitly 
semanticists do say — that concepts are 
useful which correspond to or describe 
accurately extensional reality. In other 
words, the truth as revealed by science 
isa good. Religionists can and do agree 
that it is good to have the truth; they 
judge the ethical value of what the truth 
asserts, however, by non-scientific cri- 
teria. Just because it is good to know 
the truth, it does not follow that what- 
ever is, is right. What is to be our action 
with respect to some truths—acqui- 
escence in their existence and adaptation 
thereto, or an unremitting moral effort 
to extirpate and make untrue the all too 
true evils of this world? 


We can say—and at least implicitly 
semanticists do say—that that mode of 
conduct is good which is favorable to. 
survival in the extensional world. In 
other words, a comfortable, prolonged 
life in this world and rearing a numerous 
progeny to maturity are goods. Re- 
ligionists can and do agree that these are 
goods—under certain conditions, which 
are defined in non-scientific terms. Just 
because I love life, it does not follow that 
whatever serves to increase my life ex- 
pectancy and to insure the perpetuation 
of my genes is right. Under what con- 
ditions may we feel at liberty to embrace 
parenthood or to evade death? And 
under what conditions must we feel con- 
strained to go down without issue or to 
invite death? Also, what can possibly 
survive? Is immortality a matter of 
progeny, of influence, of bodily resur- 
rection, of a recognizable self in another 
sphere, of the uniting of a divine spark 
in the fire that burns but is not con- 
sumed? In short, is survival limited to 
the extensional world? ; 


General semantics cannot give satis- 
factory answers to such questions in 
terms of individual knowledge and sur- 
vival. In terms of individual welfare, 
any system whose purview is limited to 
extensional reality has at our present 
stage of wisdom no sufficient guard 
against amorality and irresponsibility. 
Such a system will have difficulty in 
supplying its adherents with a sufficiently 
powerful motive for subordinating indi- 
vidual to group welfare, should it pro- 
pose answers in terms of what advances 
the knowledge or survival of society. 
Surely general semantics, fascinated as 
it is by individual differences and fear- 
ful as it is of non-scientific, group im- 
pulsions, is not going to destroy or even 
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weaken egoism. But waiving that con- 
sideration, how is general semantics to 
define the long-term best interests of 
society in terms of knowledge and sur- 
vival? 
Religions, of course, have as one of 


_their characteristic functions the answer- 


ing of such questions as those above. By 
precept and example, the founders and 
saints of the church have defined a 
world-view and a scale of values which 
command the faith of the believer. It is 
not necessary for the convinced Christian 
to speculate upon their probable ultimate 
effects upon society to know that brother- 
hood and the forgiveness of offenses are 
good and that violence and vengeance 
are evil. The convinced Christian is 
familiar with the idea that the sacrifice 
of personal advantage and even martyr- 
dom are sometimes ethically better than 
betraying the claim of the gospel, and 


' that claim and those sometimes are made 


known — by non-scientific means, and 
without a required appraisal of long- 
term consequences to society. 


One may observe that the general 
semanticists have brought forward no 
extensionally verifiable criterion for as- 
certaining what in the long run makes 
for the survival of the human species 
(or even individual). Surely our per- 


*sonal sense perception of extensional 


reality is no such criterion. Both tele- 
scopic and microscopic science, as well 
as daily experience, have conclusively 
demonstrated how constantly and how 
grossly our senses deceive us. Self-re- 
liance is further limited by the realiza- 
tion universal among thinking men that 
each is the heir of a tremendous un- 
earned bequest of knowledge and _ in- 
sight. We know but little, and a very 
small part of that little we know is the 
pure fruit of our own immediate experi- 


ence with extensional reality. For solving. 


the simplest problems of technology we 
rely constantly both upon the previous 
findings reported by other men and upon 
some undemonstrated assumptions about 
the uniformity of nature. How much the 
less will unaided personal experience 
with the extensional world enable any 
man to view any problem under the as- 
pect of eternity—or of tomorrow? 


Whether general semanticists are pre- 
pared to concede it or not, the fact is that 
faith is inevitable. We must believe 
where we cannot prove and have faith 
in what we have not seen. The most 


selfish egotist, single-heartedly pursuing | 


his own self-interest in terms of predic- 
tion, adjustment and survival in this 
physical world, takes a_ staggering 
amount for granted. Even he lives by a 
faith, such as it is. The most enlightened 
and generous semanticist who is nothing 
but a semanticist is likewise committing 
an act of faith in science and himself if 


he thinks that by scientific means he can 
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Whether general semanticists are 
prepared to concede it or not, the 
fact is that faith is inevitable. We 
must believe where we cannot prove, 
and have faith in what we have not 


seen. 


grasp the whole scheme, purpose and 
destiny of human life. If by the grace 
of God his idea of his personal self-in- 
terest is supplartted as his guiding star 
by his conception of social good, where 
does this latter conception come from? 
Certainly not from his miniscule experi- 
ence with extensional reality, or even 
from the pool of knowledge welling out 
of past records of extensional fact. His 
conception of social good in the long 
run (as, less obviously but no less truly, 
of individual good in the long run) is in 
substantial degree a non-scientific con- 
ception. 

Ethical and metaphysical ideas are 
not unrelated at the bottom. We all love 
truth too much to contemplate compla- 
cently the idea that our system of ethics 
is rooted in delusion. While “what is 
true?” and “what is good?” are not 
equivalent questions, the answer to the 
first strongly influences the answer to 
the second. It is in order, then, to com- 
pare directly the prevailing metaphysics 
of general semantics and of liberal 
religion. 

General semantics, with its preoccupa- 
tion with flux, dynamic change, non- 
identity, process, denies there are any 
answers in the long run. There are no 
absolutes, no teleological non-extensional 
forces to be reckoned with in the scheme 
of general semantics. In it everything is 
relative, including the directions. There 
is no frame of reference or evaluation, 
no criteria of worth, other than predic- 
tability, adjustment, survival. 

If religion knows its own nature, it 
will do well to leave the details of pre- 
diction and adjustment to this physical 
world ‘to the scientists and technicians. 
Meteorology will give us a better fore- 
cast than will assumption about an- 
swered prayers for rain. Psychiatrists 
can account for neuroses more persua- 
sively than in terms of curses and devils. 
Medicine will do more for longevity than 
will incantations. This is not to suggest 
that it is untrue that more things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of. But the effects of prayer are 
not to be expected in the form of arbi- 
trary deviations from the orderly proc- 
esses of this physical universe. Cosmic 
survival and essential survival, however, 
are something else again. 

Of course, survival is in every aspect 
a matter of meeting the conditions. 
Plants, animals, men and cultures live or 


i 
die as they do or do not stay within the 
limits of the conditions of survival. 
Science can tell us much about the im- 
mediate, physical conditions. The ulti- ~ 
mate coiiditions are no less the concern 
of religion. 


Christianity, to speak again in terms of 
an example, has a definite theory about 
the nature of the universe and the con- 
summation to which it is proceeding. 
This world is in the concern and subject 
to the purposes of a benevolent God who 
permits rather than wills sin to a morally 
responsible humanity whom He is 
patiently endeavoring to draw toward 
increasing understanding of the divine 
will. The means of grace and the hope 
of glory are at hand for both individual 
man and for human society. In the time 
of the apocalypse there will be an end to 
history (and perhaps to extensional 
reality), and a transmutation uncon- 
ceivable by the wholly secular mind. 
This reading of reality results in numer- 
ous specific corollaries concerning what 
it behooves men and nations to do to 
survive in a world the ultimate nature 
of which has been most clearly manifest 
in human history in the person of Jesus. 
It results also in a relative rating of fel- 
lowship, kindred, worldly goods, beauty, 
five wits, strength, discretion and good 
deeds such as Everyman is not likely to 
arrive at by purely scientific means. 
Christian metaphysics and Christian 
ethics are intimately related, and neither 
is to be found in general semantics. 

For, if it is viewed as a philosophy 
and as a religion, general semantics is 
materialistic and non-theistic. It makes 
a faith out of lack of faith in the deities 
of religion (the other fellow’s plogglies 
and dour gods) and it pins its faith in 
study of the material universe, including 
the human brain and blood, of which it 
speaks in terms of neurology and col- 
loidal chemistry. It does not so much 
try to disprove the reality of mystical ex- 
perience or of a something not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness, as simply 
to leave such considerations out of ac- 
count. When general semantics’ more 
confident champions assert that such a 
nothing-but-science attitude does not 
limit the discipline to relevance to only 
a part of experience and reality, they 
challenge religion. For if general se- 
mantics is all, the perennial philosophy 
of the historic ethical religions is noth- 
ing but empty delusion. 

However, when champions of general 
semantics profess it to be not a religion, 
not a metaphysics, not an_ ethics, 
and aesthetics, not a cosmology, 
but simply a very general and very use- 
ful scientific method of great power in 
the understanding, prediction and con- 
trol of diverse phenomena, they comple- 
ment the function of religion in human 
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Berkeley, California. 


Needed: Questionings, 


Answers. Action! 


by EARL CRANSTON 


FOR SCORES OF SUCCESSIVE weeks the most widely selling non-fiction book in the 
United States has been a religious work, Rabbi Joshua L. Liebman’s Peace of Mind. 
Yet the paradox is that almost no one has peace of mind. There is pathos in the 
fact that so many persons hope that by reading a volume with this appealing title 
they can attain the desired objective. Apparently there exists an inchoate religious 


longing which is not being satisfied. 


All too many even among the most 
religiously-minded Americans in all 
walks of life are willing to condone a 
tired and negative attitude upon the 
assumption that we live in a tough 
world, dominated by selfishness, class 
division, hatreds, totalitarianism, mili- 
tarism and ultimate war. They acquiesce 
in a fatalism which assumes a morato- 
rium on morals and somewhat dumbly 
awaits catastrophe, grasping here and 
there for some illusory gain or tem- 
porary assurance while daylight or twi- 
light yet remain. 

Institutional religion like other factors 
in the contemporary scene goes out to 
get what it can or to appear to be what 
it wishes it were. The religious press 
gladly publishes figures which seem to 
indicate that the number of church mem- 
bers is rapidly increasing; some naively 
interpret these statistics as signs of an 
impending religious revival. Great meet- 
ings are staged with splendor and pub- 
licity. The Catholic Church set a pre- 
cedent through its widely-reported and 
much photographed conclave in Rome 
early in 1946, when thirty-two new cardi- 
nals were consecrated, most of them 
from outside Italy, with the result that 
the Church became more cosmopolitan 
in control and appeal. 

Although they present the most pic- 
turesque and dramatic assemblies, the 
Catholics are not the only religious 
group to conduct convocations compre- 
hensive in scope and dignified by some 
degree of fanfare and publicity. Many 
Protestant denominations have recently 
held nation-wide gatherings to manifest 
and develop their unity and to consider 
current issues. They have attracted more 
attention than often has been the case, 
and in some instances have taken pains 
to stress their pronouncements or to em- 
phasize their leadership. Consciously or 
unconsciously they may have followed 
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the example set by their Catholic breth- 
ren, although it must be confessed that 
a proclamation, however timely and 
valid, when released by a secretary, a 
moderator, a democratically - elected 
bishop or a committee (even when en- 
riched by the presence of a woman and 
a member of a minority racial group), 
does not carry the glamour of a pro- 
nouncement by an archbishop, the Pope 
or the College of Cardinals. Be that as 
it may, the denominations have met, de- 
liberated and spoken, sometimes with 
pomp and power, sometimes in humbler 
circumstances and spirit. 

Yet the fact is that many Americans 


in responsible positions have relegated. 


religion to an inconsequential status. 
A recent issue of Life magazine pre- 
sented a summary of answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to Princeton’s class of 
1932 by one of its members. Although 
the class graduated at the depth of the 
depression, it has managed to weather 
the financial and economic storm, as the 
average annual earned income of the 273 
men examined is over $9,500, with an 
additional $2,300 from inheritance and 
investments, making a total average in- 
come of nearly $12,000. 

The situation of these successful men 
in regard to religion is, according to 
their tabulator, “serious.” Although 
most of them are church members, only 
fourteen per cent of them take a regular 
interest in church affairs. More than 
one-half of them attend service less than 


five times a year; seventeen have not ; 
gone at all since they left college. The 


entire group explain their indifference to 
religion by asserting lack of interest 
stemming from dull sermons or impa- 
tience over dogma. They find substitute 
outlets in walking, gardening, private 
prayer or charity, all of which are 
worthy of praise. Among principal in- 
terests thirty-two per cent list drinking 


and twelve per cent say they drink too 
much. Most of the class report little 
activity in politics. 

They look back most nostalgically to 
the Princeton English courses as being 
more treasured than practical subjects 
like economics, and still record as their’ 
favorites the books which they liked in 
college. While these men oi distinction 
and privilege have during fifteen years 
made great strides in business, the pro- 
fessions, science and war service, in re- 
lation to such realms as literature and 
religion which deal with values, most of 
them by their own testimony are about 
where they were when they emerged 
from adolescence into full physical 
maturity. Because they find little appeal 
in the church as an institution they 
choose to remain religiously innocent. 


“The church must be concerned about 


this practical situation. It cannot put 
the blame, if there be blame, entirely 
upon the Princeton graduates, who 
appear to be typical of other alumni as 
well. The churches must study the 
problem to determine their own short- 
comings and lack of attracting power, 
and to seek a solution congenial not only 
to themselves but also to Princeton, Cam- 
bridge, New Haven and Hanover. 

There is of course a brighter and more 
constructive side to the picture. Or- 
ganized religion has sought and to some 
degree attained more commendable ob: 
jectives. One such goal has been a 
stressing of deeper individual and social 
religious life, a trend rather inappro- 
priately covered by the term “evange- 
lism,” an expression which ought to be 
replaced by some word with more 
modern connotation. Under this incen- 
tive several denominations during the 
last two years have engaged in what they 
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call crusades, through which clergy and 


laity seek to lead their neighbors into 


more profound religious experience, cul- 


- minating in church membership if such 


has not been attained previously. 


Coupled with this drive is usually a com- 


mendable effort to study and contribute 
to the needs of the world, particularly 
post-war reconstruction. These move- 
ments are hailed as having produced 
marked results. Hundreds of thousands 
of new members are recorded; of course 
many of these are youth who under any 
conditions would be seeking to unite 
with the church upon reaching the age 
of discretion. 

Admitting that the big and predomi- 
nantly liberal denominations have reason 
to congratulate themselves upon their 
recent gains, some of their members are 
disconcerted by the fact that a larger 
percentage of growth is being achieved 
by the more conservative churches out- 
side the liberal Protestant pale. On the 
one hand, the Roman Catholic Church is 
increasing so rapidly in numbers and 
influence that certain Protestant pro- 
tagonists urge their constituencies to 
engage in counter efforts, lest after some 
decades the United States become pre- 
dominantly Catholic. 

On the other hand, within non-Catholic 
ranks the greatest increases are coming 
not to such major denominations as Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists and Presby- 
terians, but to the more emotional funda- 
mental sects like the Holiness and Pente- 
costal cults, Jehovah’s Witnesses and the 
followers of various colorful evangelists, 
or, among the well-recognized denomina- 
tions, to the Southern Baptists who .em- 
phasize individual and emotional as- 
pects. This last-named denomination 
boasts nearly six million members, its 
churches are spreading rapidly, espe- 
cially in the Southwest and although it 
does not demand the highest educational 
qualifications for its ministry, it has 2,- 
700 candidates preparing for various 
types of Christian service in its three 
main seminaries. 


It is not the function of the liberally- 
minded and scientifically-disposed Prot- 
estants who fill the pews, or at least the 


membership rolls, of most of the major . 


denominations to lament, ridicule or 
attempt to halt the growth of Catholicism 
or of the gospel denominations or Holi- 
ness sects, but it is proper for free, 
tolerant and more conventional Protes- 
tantism to concern itself with the ques- 
tion as to why it is not relatively holding 
its own. Why by comparison is it losing 
out to what it considers the more dog- 


» matic and less enlightened groups, both 


the long established Catholic Church 
with full tradition and authority, and the 
newer, often amorphous, groups which 
are more innocent of institutional and 


-other than the 


At least one thoughtful critic has po- 
sited the hypothesis that the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Twenty-Thirty and 
Zonta Clubs have come to symbo- 
lize the real religion of the aver- 
age American. 


religious trappings but rich in fervor and 
evangelistic zeal? The question is basic, 
not easily laughed off as a flitting 
shadow in a midsummer night’s dream. 

Facing the issue squarely, some would 
say that liberal Protestantism has fallen 
into its present predicament because re- 
ligion does not mean much to its ad- 
herents. A great many intellectuals 
Princeton men have 
graduated from the old fundamentals 
which now seem outmoded. The eman- 
cipated Protestant may be inclined to 
view morality as relative rather than 
absolute; according to his easy-going 
optimism personality must not be in- 
hibited or repressed, particularly if it 
be sophisticated; and the rightness of 
any particular act, contemplated or 
accomplished, is to be viewed, he thinks, 
according to its expediency and its re- 
lation to the social customs of the region 
or the set. One joins and often attends 
some appropriate church to meet expec- 
tations, be a good citizen and do the 
right thing. Such a one knows some 
ministers, works with them in com- 
munity affairs and calls some of them by 
their first names at the luncheon club, 
which at its best is an adjunct of con- 
temporary religious agencies and often 
cooperates with them in good works for 
human betterment. 

In fact at least one thoughtful critic 
has posited the hypothesis that the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Twenty-Thirty 
and Zonta Clubs have come to symbolize 
the real religion of the average Ameri- 
can. Here in these highly valuable or- 
ganizations are embodied ideals, brother- 
hood, a creed, loyalty, assembly, ritual, 
participation in a common meal, choral 


‘singing of themes some of which are 


termed hymns, confession or exposure 
of shortcomings, the imposition of fines 
instead of penance, the promotion of 
social service and good endeavors, and 
above all the sharing of fellowship; yes, 
good fellowship. There is of course 
more humor in the service club than in 
the church, but it has been suggested 
with considerable truth that religion 
needs more humor. 

Among the delegates at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., last year was Dr. J. Hutchin- 
son Cockburn, former moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, and now director of 
reconstruction for the nascent World 
Council of Churches. Putting aside all 
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claim to distinction this uninhibited. 
churchman declared that upon the con- 
tinent of our forebears the anti-Christian 
forces are so strong that the Christian 
tradition “no longer dominates the Euro- 
pean scene.” The Communists, said Dr. 
Cockburn, have a more “eager” youth 
program than do the Christians. Ob- 
viously Christianity must clarify and 
reapply its message and objectives. 

Those most concerned with religion 
in the colleges like to think that the sit- 
uation is steadily improving and can 
make more definitive advances in the 
near future, yet no one who really knows 
and cares can feel complacent or satis- 
fied with conditions as they now stand. 

This evaluation would hold for most 
colleges and churches. It is a logical 
outgrowth of the inertia to which Pro- 
fessor Albert C. Outler of Yale referred 
recently in telling the graduating class 
of his university’s Divinity School that 
its members were going out to minister 
in “a post-Christian culture which is, in 
many respects, more impervious to the 
Christian gospel and the Christian ethic 
than any ordinary pagan culture.” The 
chief dilemma which they would find, Dr. 
Outler added, would not be so much a 
direct and informed antagonism to re- 
ligious truth, “but rather an appalling 
dullness of spirit, a spiritual tedium, 
born of confusion and restlessness.” 

Here then is the issue. It can be 
answered, even though critics from 
Cockburn to Outler hold that much of 
the globe is slipping into a new paganism 
and despair. First, our generation must 
admit the importance of the religious 
problem, and determine,to face and 
analyze it. Then it must think and act. 
Thinking involves openmindedness and 
experimentation, not a mere return to 
the old paths and outmoded forms. 
Action often demands effort and the 
payment of a price. But a generation 
which has proved its ability to sacrifice 
in war is not unwilling to meet the cost 
of a new and creative venture, if it truly 
has faith in it. The point is that if we 
are to survive with any assurance of 
security and dignity we must believe in 
something; that something must be posi- 
tive, and in one way or another that 
positive something involves religion. 

To believe and act according to posi- 
tive and ethical values is better than to 
flounder along with wavering faith in 
mere trivialities, or with loyalty to 
nothing at all. 

This experiment of revitalizing re- 
ligion should be made primarily in the 
colleges and universities and in com- 
munity groups composed chiefly of col- 
lege alumni. It was the questionings, 
answers and actions of thé medieval 
universities which brought the Renais- 
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Unitarian Church. 


Dear Sister: 


A letter written to a very orthodox, deeply concerned sibling 


by GORDON P. HAGBERG 


YOUR LETTER reflects a great concern for my spiritual status. You have found a 
faith that gives you satisfaction. I am glad that you have and would not deny you 


the right to believe as you wish. But I claim the same right for myself. It is a part — 


of the freedom of thought and worship which we all hold as a priceless heritage. 


There is so much that can be done for 
humanity without quibbling over doc- 
trines or creeds, that I feel we would all 
be better off concerting our efforts to 
that end instead of diverting them over 
differences in belief. The simple teach- 
ings of Jesus have a deathless core of 
truth. They can be applied in everyday 
living now, regardless of whether one 
believes that Jesus was divine or human. 
Tolerance for the views of others and 
refusal to discriminate against a man 
because of his color, race or religion are 
some of the practical ways in which we 
can apply the essence of those teachings 
now and so enhance the dignity and 
worth of the human individual. Toler- 
ance ceases to be tolerance when the 
doctrine indulged tends to spread fear 
and hatred under the guise of religious 
freedom. 


You believe in the Bible as the in- 
fallible word of God. I believe it to be 
a great collection of varied literature 
covering hundreds of years and reflect- 
ing the religious quest of a people. But 
in our respective ways we believe that 
much value can be derived from it for 
good living today. 

You believe in a personal God, omni- 
potent and omniscient; a God of love 
but also of anger; a God who would re- 
ward his followers with heaven but 
punish non-followers with hell. If this 
concept satisfies your spiritual needs, I 
would not have you change it. But do 
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There is so much that can be done 
for humanity without quibbling over 
doctrines or creeds, that I feel we 
would all be better off concerting 
our efforts to that end instead of 
diverting them over differences in 
belief. — 


not expect me to embrace it. I cannot 
believe in a God who would give me a 
mind and then send me to hell for using 
it. To me it is not so important whether 
a person believes in an anthropomor- 
phic God or in an all-pervading creative 
force. What is more important is the 
recognition of a capacity for good with- 
in the human; a conviction that this 
capacity can be enlarged through honest 
endeayor and a realistic attitude that 
what serves the interest of all mankind 
serves the interest of one’s self. To work 
for the improvement of man’s physical 
and moral well-being now seems to me 
the best way of preparing for a future 
life, if a future life there be. 


To look at man as a sinful, depraved 


creature is to cast reflection on his crea-- 


tor. To spend this life in trying to 
avoid dire consequences in the next is 
to be governed by fear. To say that man 
is helpless without supernatural inter- 
vention is to ignore completely the 
noble, self-sacrificing accomplishments 
of the many persons down through the 
ages who faced the evil of this world as 
a challenge rather than as a millstone 
of doom around the neck of the human 
race. 


These aré my thoughts. I do not ask 


you to accept them. Nor do I contend © 


that they form the only pattern of “sal- 
vation.” After all, what is “salvation?” 
I for one welcome the thinking of others 
as a test for my own thoughts. If this 
leads to a change in my conclusions, I 
feel it to be a gain. But the whole process, 
must be based on an open-minded search 
for truth, and not on the blind ac- 
ceptance of dogma. To say that it is 
impossible to understand God’s ways 
until after one has accepted him in faith 
as a personal saviour, is to ask a person 
to draw a dark curtain across his mind 
and merely to “feel” his thoughts. 


Gloria and I deliberately set out to 
find a church in which we could join 


with others in a simple search for the 
truth; where we would not have to sub- 
vert our honest beliefs to a creed devised 
by someone else with a veneer of divine 
sanction; where we could participate in 
group action to meet some of the social 
problems affecting us as members of the 
community; where we could find in- 
spiration for a positive faith in the worth 
of the human being and the need for his 
betterment. We tried a good many 
churches without success. Then we at- 
tended the Unitarian church in San 
Diego and found that it filled the bill 
beyond our original hopes. We are now 
attending the Unitarian church here in 


. Denver because it fills the same needs. 


We will continue to be members of the 
Unitarian church so long as it furnishes 
the stimulating atmosphere most condu- 
cive to thoughtful worship and useful 
service. This to us is religion. - 

I have attempted to clarify my posi- 
tion, not to sell it. It differs in many 
ways from your position. But there are 
large areas of common interest in which 
we share the good of our upbringing. 
I would much rather emphasize this area 
and hope for its widening than to insist 
that either of us is wrong in his beliefs 
and attitudes. If you get joy and satis- 
faction out of your practice of religion 
and I out of mine, then the sum total 
of joy and satisfaction is that much 
more than would exist if either one of 
us should be denied the right to worship 
in the way that our mind and heart 
direct us. 
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The simple teachings of Jesus have a 
deathless core of truth. They can be 
applied in everyday living now re- 
gardless of whether one believes that 
Jesus was divine or human. 
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One Hundred Years of 
Eventful Progress for Women 


by RAMONA BARTH 


1948 MARKs THE one hundredth anniversary of the first woman’s rights convention 


ever held in the world—an American made production inspired by Unitarian 


women! 


The Woman’s Bureau in Washington, D. C. and other leading women’s 


organizations the country over are noting the occasion as one of historic import as 


regards the status of women. 


On July 19 and 20 in 1848, the same 
year in which Karl Marx issued his 
Communist Manifesto, a group of deter- 
mined American women led by the noted 
Unitarians, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Lucretia Mott, gathered at Seneca Falls, 
New York, to issue a manifesto of their 
own, “a startling manifesto,” according 
to the eminent historian Mary Beard “of 
women’s rights.” 

Mrs. Stanton, the instigator. of the 
celebrated woman’s meeting, has had in 
some ways, as profound an influence on 
human thought and behavior in the Dec- 
laration of Sentiments she propounded 
at Seneca Falls as had Thomas Jefferson 
in his Declaration of Independence and 
Karl Marx in the Communist Manifesto. 
Jefferson demanded political freedom; 
Marx insisted on economic liberty as 
well; Elizabeth Cady Stanton maintain- 
ed that both ideals were fine but should 
no longer be limited to the male half of 
the human race. Women had rights too! 
It is doubtful if Mrs. Stanton knew or 
understood the implications of Karl 
Marx but she was sufficiently familiar 
with the Declaration of Independence to 
use it as the springboard for the conven- 
tion theme. The founding fathers, she 
told a startled America in July, 1848, had 
not spoken the last word in their im- 
mortal document. The men had left the 
women out! 

The Seneca Falls meeting, the first 
“hen” convention as it was disparagingly 
called, was the real beginning of the 
feminist fight in America. Abigail 
Adams, one of the most famous of Uni- 
tarian women, had, in her noted letter 
of 1776, pleaded with John as he framed 
the new constitution to “remember the 
ladies.” Predicting the feminist move- 
ment with uncanny accuracy, she warn- 
ed him, “If particular care and attention 
is not paid to the ladies we are deter- 
mined to foment a rebellion, and will 
not hold ourselves bound by any laws 
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in which we have no voice or repre- 
sentation.” 

Angelina Grimke raised another early 
voice in behalf of women when, in 1837, 
she wrote With Reference to the Duty of 
American Females. This work by a 
Unitarian preceded what is commonly 
considered the first written statement of 
feminism in America, Margaret Fuller’s 
more influential Woman in the 19th Cen- 
tury, written four years before the meet- 
ing at Seneca Falls. 

But the so-called “big four” of the 
American suffrage movement for which 
the stage was set in 1848, Susan B. 
Anthony, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucy Stone were to make 
indelible marks in this path of reform 
along with Julia Ward Howe and Mary 
A. Livermore, two more Unitarians 
working with equal zest. 

The fighting feminists of America 
were officially launched in their dis- 
tinctly new world crusade when 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton presented in the 
Wesleyan Chapel in Seneca Falls her 
carefully formulated list of 18 legal 
grievances to correspond with the 
eighteen listed by the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Despite 
warnings from her comrades to go 
slowly, she succeeded in passing the 
famous Resolution No. 9: “Resolved, 
that it is the duty of the women of this 
country to secure for themselves their 
sacred right to the elective franchise.” 


The Unitarian feminist leaders, for 
good or ill, have left their mark on 
the lives of twentieth century men 
and women... . The feminist move- 
ment was not only a bellicose one 
but one narrow in its aims and 
objectives. 


By a small majority she carried the 
first formal demand for woman suffrage 
in America and set the tenor the wom- 
an’s rights movement was to take. 

Two weeks after the Seneca Falls 
meeting, due to Elizabeth’s ceaseless ac- 
tivity, the Unitarian Church of Roches- 
ter, New York, opened its doors to 
another woman’s rights convention, 
inspiring at that time the parents of 
Susan B. Anthony and Susan herself. 

Two years later, in 1850, Lucy Stone 
called the first national woman’s suffrage 
meeting at Worcester. “Hen” conven- 
tions sprang up all over the country and 
the slogan “votes for women” was ring- 
ing from hall and housetop for the 72 
years it took to pass the 19th amend- 
ment to the constitution. Unitarian 
women in the field of women’s rights as 
well as in the Anti-Slavery and other 
leading crusades were at the helm with 
such outstanding Unitarian men as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Henry Blackwell 
officiating and supporting their meetings. 

The late Carrie Chapman Catt, vet- 
eran contemporary feminist who carried 
the work of Susan B. Anthony and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton to its victorious con- 
clusion, spoke highly of the part Uni- 
tarianism played in the women’s rights 
movement: “The Unitarian Church, 
from ocean to ocean, was warmly sym- 
pathetic and helpful to the woman’s 
cause, not alone the suffrage but all the 
other aims the women had set them- 
selves. JI am not so sure about Boston, 
because for a time Boston was pretty 
conservative and the Unitarians were 
strong there, but farther West there 
was no exception to this church’s favor- 
ing woman suffrage.” 

The Unitarian feminist leaders, for 
good or ill, have left their mark on the 
lives of twentieth century men and 
women. “Looking backward” at the 
historic Seneca Falls meeting and the 
course it set, the drives and motiva- 
tions of the'women behind it, it is impos- 
sible for analytical thinkers not to see 
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Three Unitarian pioneers of woman's rights 
are honored with this memorial, placed by 
the Woman’s Party in the crypt of the Na- 


tional Capitol. They are Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Lucretia 
Mott. 


many mistakes. The feminist move- 
ment was not only a bellicose one, but 
narrow in its aims and objectives. 

Dominated by Elizabeth Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony, the emphasis was on 
the dramatic issue of the vote, but one 
aspect of woman’s life. The biological 
and psychological needs of women as 
they were known at the time were mini- 
mized or pushed to the background. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, rebelling 
against eight years of domesticity and 
child-bearing, wanted as much as any- 
thing at the Seneca Falls convention to 
get the attention her home life evidently 
failed to give her. In demanding the 
vote she hit on a spectacular line’ which 
made good copy. 

Despite the. publicity and fanfare 
their emphasis on the vote brought 
them, the early feminists, according to 
no less an authority than Mary R. Beard, 
were barking up the wrong tree at 
Seneca Falls and during the years of 
meetings and campaigns thereafter. In 
Justice Blackstone’s common-law prin- 
ciples, as Mrs. Beard has pointed out in 
her monumental study, Women as Force 
in History, the women had an excellent 
target. The feminist’s insistence that 
woman was a legal nonentity won them 
wide scale attention and showed also 
their colossal ignorance of the historic 
fact of woman’s equality in early 
America, so ably proved by Elizabeth 
Anthony Dexter’s Colonial Women of 
Affairs. ; 

In their mammoth volumes of The 
History of Woman Suffrage, Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Ida Husted Harper. protested, on the 
one hand, against the male foot which 
was grinding them down in home and 
society while, at the same tite, they re- 
ferred to “women writers, speakers, agi- 
tators, business enterprisers, doctors, 
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teachers, and other types of non-domes- 
tic activities.” 

The Seneca Falls convention and the 
others which followed it accepted, in 
short, the dogma of woman’s complete 
historical subjection to man, a dogma 
which according to Mrs. Beard is “one 
of the most fantastic myths ever created 
by the human mind.” 

Their crusade against the “absolute” 
tyranny, the “complete” subjection of 
women to men may have won the femin- 
ists their audiences and eventually the 
vote, but the half-truths they expounded 
cannot be overlooked or condoned. 


As Mrs. Beard writes, “The utter sim- 
plification of historic processes, the 
propagandistic convenience, and the 
flavor of utopian grandeur represented 
by equality furnished fuel for a fiery 
crusade. .. . Taking equality between 
men and women, not equity, as their 
slogan, they forged ahead, hewing to a 
straight line of agitation, based on a 
narrow interpretation of history. Their 
line gave an intensity to their declara- 
tion and a single track to their program 
for action that made their revolt against 
the ‘status of women’ ‘at law’ take on 
the fury of a storm. It provides the 
satisfaction of a ‘fight’ for women pos- 
sessing great physical energy and ora- 
torical power.” 

Ferdinand Lundberg and Maryana 
Farnham in their controversial best- 
selling book, Modern Woman, the Lost 
Sex, go into more details than Mrs. 
Beard to show the emotional needs of 
the feminists. 


In the light of modern psychiatric 
knowledge it is easy to see now that the 
fiery “Liz” and the crusading Susan 
wanted and evidently needed more than 
anything, a good fight. In the Karen 
Horney terminology, the two agitators 
moved “against” people with a ven- 
geance. . 

In unveiling the deep human motiva- 
tions and emotional conflicts which 
drove Mrs. Stanton and Susan B. An- 
thony to lifelong, unceasing action for 
the vote there -is every evidence of frus- 
trated femininity and a basic hatred of 
men. 

Whatever the human frailities and in- 
teresting emotional nuances in the lives 
of the fighting feminists, the women are 
nonetheless strong enough in the imprint 
they have made on history to stand 
analysis. 

The Seneca Falls convention by fixing 
attention on woman’s legal and political 
equality rather than on her potential 
powers and obligations as a human be- 
ing and a woman, limited the scope of 
the woman’s problems and set the stage 
for today’s aggressive, competitive and 
consequently neurotic womanhood. But 
for all its flaws, it was an epoch making 
meeting and warrants nation wide dedi- 
cation. . 

For Unitarian men and women espe- 
cially, the observance of the centennial 
of the first woman’s rights convention 
can be an occasion of redefining femin- 
ism and the modern woman’s needs in 
light of new sociological and psycholo- 
gical truths. 


RRIE C. CATT 
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Two Unitarian leaders in the Woman’s Rights Movement, Elizabeth Stanton and Lucretia 


Mott, appear on the commemorative stamp issued in July. The posto 


e issued 115 million 


copies of the stamp, placing them on sale July 19, to coincide with the Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
ceremonies in observance of the centenary of the Seneca Falls Convention. For her 


violent dissent from the orthodoxy of her youth, Mrs. Stanton (the he hd of the Con- 
vention) was labelled “a second Robert Ingersoll.” 


Lucretia Mott while in was 


banned from her own Quaker bce k and called a “female devil disguised in Quaker 
i 


garb.” Typical of her.dynamic religious 
Christian convention in Philadelphia: 


“Be not 


beralism was her exhortation to the 1846 Unitarian 


afraid of the reputation of the infidels, or 


the opprobrium of the religious world.” 
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‘Our Existence as a Liberal 


Movement is at Stake’ 
: by DUNCAN HOWLETT 


THIS FRIGHTENED world is running for cover. Terrified by the uncertainties of 
this age of transition, men are beginning to demand only what is stable and sure. 
No more experiments except within a narrow and limited area. No more specula- 
tion about fundamentals; no further penetration into the dark and tortuous 
shadows of the future; no more thinking, except to support what is already known, 
established and accepted—this is the demand of the hour. Alarmed by the new 
isms around us, we want only the isms we have long known and loved. Scared and 
confused, we rush headlong from open and free inquiry in economics, politics and 


religion, back to the steady, dependable orthodoxy of our fathers. 


The mind of man, left to its own 
devices, roams the vast reaches of knowl- 
edge and experience, seeking such new 
light as it can find, building such new 
houses for itself as it is able. This con- 
structive process, through which man 
has come as far from the jungle as he 
has—this process also has its destruc- 
tive aspects. For as it is in building new 
structures in a modern city, so it is in 
building new structures of thought in 
the mind—the old ones have to be torn 
down first. 

In the stable, predictable periods of 
history, man is not afraid to tear down 
an old house of thought in order to 
build a new one. He is not afraid to be 
cosmically unhoused for a time if neces- 
sary. He likes, when he can, to do his 
work after the manner of the chambered 
nautilus, building the new structure 
while still safely housed in the old. But 
he is not afraid of exposure, if exposure 
is necessary. Copernicus had not yet 
built the new astronomy when he under- 
took to destroy the old. He had to de- 
stroy the old before he could begin 
really to build the new. Channing had 
not yet built the new house of the re- 
ligious spirit when he led his contem- 
poraries forth from the confining struc- 
ture of theology in which they found 
themselves. But ours is neither a stable 
nor is it a predictable period of the 


world’s history. We do not know what 


is coming next, and we are afraid. And 
being afraid of the future, we are afraid 
of the present also. We are afraid to 


contemplate any change in the funda- 
‘mental structure of human thought, lest 


the whole thing come tumbling down 
about our heads. We do not want 
change, even when wrought within the 
comfort and safety of a structure like the 
chambered nautilus. Gripped by our 
present fears, we want now only security, 
stability and order. 

This demand, world-wide in its rami- 
fications, is being felt in the Unitarian 
church at the present time. Ours is not 
the only church which has heard the 
call. Our difficulties are reflected in 
almost all the denominations. Each now 
has its growing corps of the fearful who 
want to increase the orthodoxy of their 
own body of faith, even though by com- 
mon standards it may already be quite 
orthodox. Each denomination is feeling 
the demand for a more strict examina- 
tion of clergy and laity alike; each feels 
the hard, inflexible hand of conformity 
beginning to close upon it. The more 
liberal the denomination, the sharper the 
conflict, the more strident the demand 
and the more ready the orthodox to 
stoop to the epithets of the market place 
and the political arena, in order to have 
their way. 

Being one of the most liberal if not 
the most liberal of the denominations, it 
was natural that the Unitarian church 
should feel the pull of these forces upon 
it with immense power. It is to be ex- 
pected that we should have produced not 
one but many calls for a Unitarian 
orthodoxy, although not by name. The 
expected has come to pass. We now 
hear in our midst the call for a Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy. Some of our num- 
bers are beginning to single out and 


name the heretics whom they would ex- 
clude from the church. Some have not 
hesitated to call names and bandy the 


epithets of the politician. What shall 
we say to them? They, more than we, 
express the mood of the moment. Theirs 
is the temper of the times. They speak 
with the voice of this age: we speak with 
the voice of an age that is gone. Are 
they perchance right, and have we been 
wrong all along? 

The Unitarians are caught in this 
dilemma. They find themselves living 
in a world where their words are neither 
heard nor understood. The liberalism 
which the world heard gladly from them 
but a generation ago, it now distrusts 
and fears. Catholics and Protestants 
alike join the anti-liberal chorus. The 
steady beat of the feet of the faithful can 
be heard marching back to the arms of 
orthodoxy. What is the Unitarian to 
do? His own age will not listen to him. 
All but his own people condemn his posi- 
tion. Shall he, too, surrender his faith 
and fall into step, marching in time to 
the drums of the day? 

It is only to be expected that such a 
chorus would be raised from within our 
ranks, and that expectation has been 
realized. A rising voice is demanding 
that we tighten our lines—that we ex- 
clude, that we examine, test and sort 
that the sheep may be distinguished — 
from the goats and the denomination 
purified of all erroneous thought. The 
chorus of the lonely, the tired and the 
disillusioned is rising. The song of 
those who have succumbed to the spirit 
of the age and want their religion as 
well as their politics and economics pre- 
scribed for them, grows louder, the 
peans of those who no longer want to 
stand alone grow ever louder and ever 
more ominous. 

Perhaps it is vain to think that we can 
stem the tide. Perhaps we are but fools 
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to hold longer to the faith of our fathers; 
the faith that man lives best when he 
grows and that man cannot grow if he 
first surrenders his mind and heart to 
an orthodoxy, however exalted the 
claims of that orthodoxy may be. Per- 
haps we are like a boat upon the running 
tide, a tide moving so swiftly that no 
matter how hard we row, we are swept 
along almost as swiftly as those who do 
not row at all. It is just possible, how- 
ever, that we are like the boulder in that 
famous river of Nova Scotia which runs 
swiftly, first one way and then the other, 
depending upon whether the tide is 
coming in or going out. Perhaps with 
sufficient will and determination we shall 
be able to resist the tide and provide at 
least one sure, stable anchorage for those 
who, like us, will not return to orthodoxy 
but would keep the mind of man free in 
religion as in all things, those who 
would keep man’s mind free because the 
free mind is one of the most precious of 
God’s gifts to men. 


Then let Unitarians be true to their 
heritage. Let them remember that they 
were conceived in liberty and are dedi- 
cated to human brotherhood. Let them 
recall that their contribution to the 
church universal lies in holding that 
doctrines, like the ages from which they 
spring, change. Those who hold that 
doctrines change cannot begin’ to ex- 
clude doctrinal nonconformists without 
nullifying the central position which first 
gave them the breath of life. The Uni- 
tarian can no more set up an orthodoxy 
than Roman Catholicism can repudiate 
the Pope: it can no more exclude non- 
believers than the Episcopal Church can 
accept them: it can no more establish a 
doctrinal test than the Quakers who, like 
them, believe in the inner light. 


This is our denominational hour of 
trial. We are hanging in the balance. 
Our existence as a liberal movement is at 
stake. The question is whether we shall 
hold to our heritage and repudiate all 
attempts to bind us or whether we shall 
succumb to the pressures of the day and 
dissolve the Unitarian Church into one 
more of the two hundred and fifty-odd 
Christian Churches, each claiming to be 
the church. Shall we remain true to the 
principle of creedlessness which gives 
us separate identity, a creedlessness that 
is not only theoretical, as it is in some 
churches, but which is the actual fact in 
ours? Shall we hedge the doctrine of 
freedom about with limitations, as others 
have done, to sap its strength, to dull its 
cutting edge, to render it soft and flabby, 
malleable to the needs of some other 
principle, unstated, but requiring a prior 
allegiance? 

We have never held in our doctrine of 
freedom, as those who misunderstand us 
charge, that man must be completely 
free. Complete freedom for all is 
32 
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The Unitarians find themselves liv- 
ing in a world where their words are 
neither heard nor understood. The 
liberalism which the world heard 
gladly but a generation ago, it now 


distrusts and fears. 


anarchy—even a child knows that. But 
we have held from the beginning, and 
God help us, we still hold today, that 
conscience and conscience alone shall be 
a man’s guide in constructing his re- 
ligious philosophy. We believe men 
should roam the entire reaches of knowl- 
edge in their search for God. We be- 
lieve they should make use of every in- 
tuition and insight which comes to them 
in searching out deity in the cosmos: we 
believe they should exhaust the powers 
of reason, not only in themselves but in 
all others, in clarifying and purifying 
their tenets: and we believe they should 
not shun but search out the experience, 
the communion, the aspiration of the 
mystic, before they deign to make final 
statements about the ultimate questions 
of theology. 

But with equal conviction, we believe 
that man can never hope to give his 
fellowman an adequate conception of 
deity if he is trammeled in his search by 
conclusions established in advance. It 
has been our special witness to God’s 
eternal truth to hold that you cannot tell 
a man where he must come out, in ad- 


vance of the fact, without destroying the’ 


validity of the truth at which he arrives. 
If there is a certain circle he cannot 
step outside—if there are certain 
dogmas which he must accept in ad- 
vance, then the whole process becomes 
invalid and the conclusions are not con- 
clusions at all, but merely premises. 
Such reasoning is like riding on a 
merry-go-round, and equally profitable 
and exciting. You know before you 
start where you will be when you are 
finished and you always know while you 
are engaged in the process just where 
you are. Such reasoning is apologetics 
and ought to be recognized as such. It 
is not discovery. 

Now apologetics has always had its 
place in Christian theology. Indeed, 
theology is apologetics and apologetics is 
theology. With those who prefer it so, 
we have no quarrel. There is no reason 
why one who wishes to do so may not 
submit his reason in advance to a body 
of revealed truth—specifically the Chris- 
tian revelation, and thereafter confine 
his reasoning, at least in religion, to the 
support and elaboration of the things 
he accepted as true before he began. It 
is an ancient and honored method and 
it produced one of the greatest systems 


of philosophy ever constructed by the 
mind of man, namely that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

We do not hold apologetics to be in- 
valid. No one could. I am not criticiz- 
ing the method of the apologist, here, 
nor disagreeing with his conclusions 
and/or his premises. Let that point not 
be misunderstood. What I-am trying 
to point out is this. The Unitarians 
have offered another way. They have 
suggested that there is another avenue 
by which man might approach his God. 
They have suggested that man might do 
in religion as he does in science—that 


‘in his religion he might start as though 


the world and nature and humanity were 
a book lying open for him to tead—that 
he turn to it without any preconceptions 
and see what he might find there. His 
science has yielded him vast informa- 
tion about the natural world, so vast that 
he has learned how to destroy himself 
before he has learned how to save him- 
self. The Unitarian holds it possible 
that had man spent as much time and 
effort acquiring knowledge: about him- 
self and his fellowman, his morals and 


‘his ethics, his soul and his God—if he 


had striven for knowledge about such 
things as he has striven to classify the 
wings of a butterfly or to get inside the 
atom, perhaps he would be better able 
now to control the forces of destruction 
his science has placed in his hands. 
Perhaps then, the moral power in him 
would be greater than the destructive 
power in his latest bombs and poison 
gasses, death rays and germ sprays. 
_The Unitarian is not unique in his 
position. His faith is implicit in the 
whole Protestant Reformation, which 
acknowledged the conscience rather than 
a church to be man’s supreme authority 
in matters religious. But the reformers 
never completely applied their new prin- 
ciple. Each in turn retreated into a 
special orthodoxy of his own. Each be- 
came an apologist for the position he 
had taken in regard to the vast body of 
doctrines and practices inherited from 
the Medieval Church. The Unitarian is 
unique only in that he, and but one or 
two others, like the Friends, first com- 
pletely applied the doctrine that a man’s 
conscience must be his guide in religion. 
He alone dared to say that the church 
could not lay down a creed and then 
hold to that position in practice. He 
alone took the principle of freedom, the 
most disruptive principle of which the 
mind of man has conceived, and tried to 
make it part of the very structure of a 
religious institution. . 
This the Unitarian has done. He has 
tried to institutionalize the doctrine of 
freedom. He was forced out of Congre- 
gationalism against his will because he 


of creedlessness literally. He has con- 
stantly borne witness to this conviction 
ever since. It is his only reason for 
being—his only excuse for the separate 
status forced upon him, one which he 
maintains only because he cannot bring 
others to his point of view. And if now 
he, like the rest, is to introduce his own 
orthodoxy, his own limitation, his own 
fixed inimitable doctrines, then his wit- 
ness is dead, his life and his reason for 
life snuffed out. Then his new pathetic, 
pale little orthodoxy will become but the 
gray shadow of the life and vitality of 
those churches which preach, practice 
and embrace true orthodoxy and make 
it a living, vital fire for their believers. 

Should Unitarians succumb to the 
terrors that walk by night, should they 
create a creature as yet unknown in their 
midst — the heretic — then their special 
witness dies. But only seemingly so. 
For like the Phoenix of Greek fable, 
from its own ashes, even while they are 
still hot with the fires of the conflagra- 
tion that made them, shall rise the same 
witness to man’s untrammeled right to 
search out God unhindered and un- 
molested. Even while the Unitarian 
church is quietly taking its place as one 
of the smallest, least vital and least influ- 
ential of the sects, their message will be 
picked up by men everywhere, and those 
prepared to bear witness to its truth will 
perhaps then number not nine thousands 
as now, but millions—amillions. 

The truth that is in us will not die if 
we succumb to a Unitarian orthodoxy. 
We shall die, but the truth will go on. 
For the whole vast brotherhood of the 
selfless men of science are our comrades 
in arms. They have never said so. Per- 
haps to date they have not thought it 
important. Had they done so, they 
would have seen that we have but tried 
to do in reltgion what they have done in 
biology and astronomy, and what they 
are beginning to do in psychology and 
sociology. They would have observed 
that we, like them, approach the subject 
of our specialty (with us, religion) with 
an open mind. We, like them, have no 
preconceptions with which to start. Like 
them, we have nothing to prove which is 
given before we begin. Like them, we 
are seekers. Like them, we are learners. 
Like them, we are builders. Like them, 
We permit no exceptions; all things 
with us, as with them, are submitted-to 
the same rigorous test for truth and 
validity—including religion. 

The spirit of inquiry and _ open- 
mindedness in religion will not die. It 


_will grow. Its introduction into religion 


has been a long time coming. So 
ecious has man’s religion been to him 
owever, he has yielded it to change 
only with the greatest reluctance. We 
seem to be at that point in human affairs 


when the darkness is greatest because 


the dawn is about to break. The history 
of man’s thought, both secular and re- 
ligious, over the past four hundred years 
clearly foreshadows the general accept- 
ance of this principle in religion perhaps 
in this century. Certainly human thought 
from the time of the earliest Greek phil- 
osophers has been moving in this direc- 
tion. Development toward this point of 
view was particularly marked in the 
nineteenth century and was then clearly 
acceleratory. Now we are in an age of 
reaction and we wonder whether all 
these gains will be the last. Some of 
them, for a while perhaps, but only some 
of them, and only for a while. In the 
end, the great upthrust of the human 
spirit will throw off whatever shackles 
we in our shortsightedness and fear may 
today bind around it. In the end, the 
mind of man will free itself of the stric- 
tures still clinging about it from a past 
that is dead: in the end the human spirit 
will move on again, even as it has always 
done, toward the knowledge that makes 
it holy and the light that makes it divine. 
It is for us to decide whether we will 
come into so glorious a heritage, or 
whether in weakness and fear we shall 
relinquish it to others to inherit in our 
stead. 
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life in a highly important and valuable 
manner. In so far as Korzybski and his 
associates remember that they are not 
only fallible and finite men but also 
something short of the most potent and 
redemptive influence on history, they 
and the men of liberal religion may 
collaborate fruitfully. | 

It would be tragic. indeed for the 
totalitarian claims of some zealots for 
general semantics to cause religious peo- 
ple to conclude that there is no merit in 
the methodology of general semantics. 
For my part, I believe it is a most fruit- 
ful discipline in a myriad of specific 
contexts. It would be tragic indeed for 
the obscurantist tactics of some men of 
religion to cause general semanticists to 
assume that religious people are natural 
enemies of their contributions to science 
and sanity and are merely dumb butts 
for their derision. Both of these devel- 
opments have taken place to some extent. 
Let us become less “two-valued,” not 
more, and insist neither that general se- 
manties is everything nor that general 
semantics is nothing. 

One day, as I was waiting for an 
elevator, a colleague (no friend of gen- 
eral semantics) asked me, “Are you a 
general semanticist?” 

The elevator was coming, so I gave 
him a short answer. “I think there is 
a great deal to it, but I do not believe 


\ 


that it is the beginning and end of all 
wisdom.” 

“You are not a general semanticist,” 
he replied, as the gate closed behind me. 

General semanticists please note. And 
religious persons please help promote 
knowledge and use of general semantics 
as a linguistic and psychological aid in 
experiencing that more abundant life at- 
tainable by those whose means and 
whose ends are illuminated by a contin- 
uing revelation. 
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sance and the new day which broadened 
into religious and political freedom, 
intellectual enlightenment and scientific 
trial and verification. The universities 
of the present day lead in science and 
will make further rapid advances in that 
realm; admittedly they are not doing as 
well in other fields. That basic lack must 
be remedied in order to enable the uni- 
versities and colleges and the democracy 
which depends upon them to probe to 
the limit and apply the full possibilities 
of the social sciences, the cultural 
humanities and religion itself. Religion 
may then be recognized as a motivating 
and integrating factor suggesting clues 
through which life assumes new worth 
and meaning. This country with all its 
resources may well rise or decline ac- 
cording to the devotion, or lack of it, 
which its people hold and manifest for 
dynamic liberal religion. In this regard, 
as in others, what America does may 
exert a decisive influence upon the course 
of history. The state of religion in 
America is a matter of major impor- 
tance to ourselves and the world. We 
are well warranted in making it the best 
that it can be. 


Meeting Notice 
The Annual Meeting of the Isles of Shoals Uni- 
tarian Association will be held on Friday, August 6, 
at 1:30 p. m., at the Oceanic Hotel, Isles of Shoals, 
N. H. All members and others interested are 
urged to be present. 


PLEASANT ROOMS with CONTINENTAL 
BREAKFAST at GRAPEVINE INN, Grapevine 
Road, East Gloucester, Mass. Phone 4126-R. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Sts. Union 
Summer Services with First and Second Churches 


in Boston. Sundays at 11 a. m. Aug. 8, Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, D.D.; Aug 15, Rev. Robert 
Cummins, S. T. D.; Aug. 22, Rev. William B. 


Rice; Aug 29, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D.; 
Sept. 5, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, L. H. D.; 
Sept. 12, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m, to 5 p. m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts., Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services: 11 a.m. 
School of Religion 9:45 a.m. Church Office Coy 
daily 9 a.m. to p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 
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That Unitarians are deeply concerned with the principles involved in this year’s 
Presidential elections was made clear in the April issue when Stephen H. Fritchman 
in @ major article summoned the voters “‘to call for an about-face on the Truman 
Doctrine [in the] elections of 1948.” Since Mr. Fritchman’s objectives could be 
achieved in the Presidential election only by voting for Wallace, Donald Harring- 
ton, co-minister of Community Church in New York and national chairman of the 
Workers’ Defense League, has submitted to The Register an article based on an op- 
posing point of view. At its last meeting, the former Advisory Board of The 
Register endorsed the publication of this article on the grounds that the issues raised 
in the Fritchman and Harrington articles penetrate to the heart of liberalism— 
political and religious. At Mr. Wallace’s invitation The Christian Register sent two 
correspondents to the Third Party convention in Philadelphia. Their reports are 
scheduled for the September issue. One is Fred I. Cairns author of a Wallace-en- 
dorsed pamphlet on “Sixty Million Jobs,” and the second is Albert Herling presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Should Liberals Support 
the Wallace Party? 


by DONALD HARRINGTON 


LAST DECEMBER 29th, Henry A. Wallace announced his candidacy for the position of 
President of the United States and called for a new political party to support that 
candidacy. Immediately there arose a furor of discussion from one end of the 
country to another. People asked each other, “What does this new party stand for? 
What will it do to the old-line parties? What will it mean so far as the issues of war 
and peace, of boom and bust, are concerned? What effect will it have upon the 
next election? What are Henry Wallace’s chances?” They earnestly sought accu- 
rate answers, and they are seeking them today. Upon the answers which they find, 
the future welfare and liberty of America and of the rest of the world may depend. 


We can assume that both dyed-in-the- 
wool Democrats and Republicans and 
their party workers will vote respectively 
for the parties of their sires. We can 
assume that all who are satisfied with 
things as they are in the United States 
and the world today will vote for the 
representatives proposed by one or the 
other of the two old parties. But be- 
yond these there are the vast masses of 
liberal-minded men and women through- 
out the length and breadth of the United 
States, the great American working class 
and the American middle class. Together 
these two groups hold the balance of 
power in any American election. They 
hold an absolute majority of the total 
vote. They are the American liberals, 
the common people who believe in De- 
mocracy and want to see it extended 
and applied to all of the various areas of 
human experience. These are the Amer- 
icans that Henry Wallace is after. They 
are the ones most likely to be tempted 
by the Wallace candidacy. 

It is necessary therefore, in estimating 
the significance of Henry Wallace’s can- 
didacy, to ascertain the frame of mind 
of these vaguely liberal-minded middle 
class Americans. What are they think- 
ing? Which way are they going to vote 
in the 1948 election? 
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It is perfectly obvious today that there 
is, among the liberal masses of America, 
a wide-spread discontent with the two 
old-line parties, with their antiquated 
political methods, their spoils politics 
and their utter disregard of the urgent 
problems facing the average American 
today. It has become obvious that 
neither of the old parties is either ur- 
gently interested in or capable of taking 
any decisive action to remedy the des- 
perate problems of inflation, inade- 
quate housing for the people, denial of 
civil rights to Negroes, the bringing of 
world order out of world chaos and the 
creation of a genuine world government, 


It is true that Wallace has been the 
author of many liberal utterances, 
and that he has made himself the 
voice of the American longing for a 
more just economic order, but never 
has there been in the history of the 
United States a professed liberal who 
has had so much actual power in 
government, who has held such high 
office and done so little with it. 


the moving away from war and toward ~ 


peace. On the contrary, the old party 
politicians seem quite insensible to these 


major difficulties causing such anxiety | 


and misery among vast masses of Amer- 
icans. Furthermore, there is a grow- 
ing realization among Americans that 
there is no clear-cut difference between 
the Republican and Democratic parties, 
and therefore not much of a choice be- 
tween them. To be sure, the Democra- 
tic party uses a more liberal rhetoric 
than the Republican, but it does not 
possess the liberal power to make the 
liberal rhetoric good. So far as an ac- 
tual program is concerned, neither of 
the old parties seems to be able to offer 
a concrete liberal program to America. 
Look at the record. 


Both parties are supporting a foreign 
policy which seems to be leading in- 
evitably towards another war. They are 
in a position of having to confess failure 
to keep the United States out of the last 
war, failure to win the peace and now 
failure to offer any adequate hope of 
stopping the present armament race 
which is precipitating the nations of the 
world into World War m. Neither of 
the old parties has anything like an ade- 
quate program for peace. 

Both of the old parties seem either un- 
able or unwilling to present an adequate 
program to control inflation, and thus to 
prevent another boom-bust cycle in our 
economy. To be sure, the Democratic 
party talks about controlling inflation, 
but it cannot muster the votes even 
among its own politicians to support a 
program. The Republicans don’t even 
talk about controlling inflation. 

So far as the problem of housing is 
concerned, and the desperate need of 
millions of young married couples and 
their children for homes, both old 
parties are pretty lethargic. There were 
bills supporting low cost housing before 
Congress, but neither of the old parties 
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seemed to have the will really to do 
-something about the bills. : 

: 

: 
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Both old parties have minorities which 
talk volubly about civil rights for 
Negroes, but they are also saddled with 
majorities which are determined to do 
nothing about them. Truman can pre- 
sent a splendid verbal program of civil 
rights only to have it denied by the con- 
servatives of his party. The Republicans 
have nothing better to offer. 

Today we see both of the old-line 
parties angling vigorously for the Jewish 
vote but determined not to lose Arabian 
oil in the process, and in the end Jewish 
rights will not count for so much as 
Arabian oil. 

In other words, the liberal masses of 
America today are disappointed in the 
old parties and feel that there is very 
little choice for them between the phil- 
osophies, programs and performances of 
the Republicans and Democrats. There 
is among them therefore, a vast ferment, 
and a quiet but slowly-gathering con- 
viction that a new party is going to be 
necessary if the American people are to 
have a clean and clear-cut choice in the 
elections of 1948 and 1952. This liberal 
ferment was tapped by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his New Deal, and it 
carried him into the Presidency for four 
successive terms. Wendell Willkie 
tapped it with his ringing proclamation 
of the necessity for “One World” in 
1940. Today Henry Wallace is count- 
ing on it eventually to carry him into 
the White House. Wallace is the first 
of the contemporary American liberal 
leaders to enter the field with a new 
third party. He would like to make the 
Wallace party the channel through which 
the liberal masses’ discontent with the 
status quo and hope for peace and pros- 
perity might flow, bringing him to 
power. Because there is a real possi- 
bility of his succeeding, it is very impor- 
tant for us to ask some questions about 
the Wallace party, its organization, 
leadership, platform and strategy. 

_Organizationally, it consists of a com- 
mittee called The National Wallace for 
President Committee, headed by Elmer 
Benson, former governor of Minnesata, 
and Angus Cameron; two liberals who 
have records in recent years of occa- 
sional fellow-traveling with the Com- 
munists. The Committee is supported 
very actively by the Progressive Citizens 
of America, which was an amalgamation 
of the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee and the Independent Citizens 


Committee for the Arts, Sciences and 


Professions, both Communist-fellow 
traveler organizations. It is interesting 
and important to recall that shortly be- 


_ fore the Independent Citizens Committee 


_ merged with the ncpac to form the Pca, 


Harold L. Ickes, the great. battler for 


liberalism in America, resigned his 


The Wallace party has a platform of 
peace which is really appeasement, 
of prosperity which is little more 
than wishful thinking, and of the 
Henry Wallace who turns out to be 
only a mythical champion of the 
common man. 


chairmanship of the organization be- 
cause of its following so closely the 
Communist line. As a matter of fact, 
the. Progressive Citizens of America 
makes no secret of the fact that it wel- 
comes Communists and anybody else 
who is “liberal.” Therefore, it gets 
Communists. Most non-Communist 
liberals, who have tried this business 
of making a united front with the Com- 
munists in past years, and who have 
had their fingers burnt, prefer to work 
through Americans for Democratic 
Action. Recently many of the most 
tolerant liberals of the Progressive Citi- 
zens of America, such men as J. Ray- 
mond Walsh and Frank Kingdon, with- 
drew because of the evidences of Com- 
munist domination and control. It 
seems evident that the pca, probably the 
largest group behind Wallace, welcomes 
Communists and is organizationally con- 
trolled by them. 


Another organization working at the 
heart of the Wallace movement is the 
American Labor Party, but an Ameri- 
can Labor Party purged finally of the 
last of its non-Communist organizational 
support with the withdrawal of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union. 
The American Labor Party under the 
leadership of Marcantonio is insisting 
that the entire Wallace vote in New York 
State shall be cast on the American 
Labor Party line and thus be used to 
build the strength of the American 
Labor Party. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that Marcantonio is the member of 
the Congress whose voting record has, 
with one or two minor exceptions, 
always’ faithfully followed the Com- 
munist party line. Supporting his can- 
didacy for re-election to Congress last 
year. Henry Wallace said in a speech 
that Marcantonio had the best voting 
record in Congress. It reminds me of 
the recording produced by the American 
Peace Mobilization, major Communist 
front activity of 1941, in which one of 
the verses of one of the songs was: 

“Marcantonio is the best 
And I wouldn’t give a nickel 
for all the rest.” 

Finally, the Wallace organization has 
the official support of the Communist 
party of the United States. As Chair- 
man William Z. Foster put it at a Com- 
munist meeting in Philadelphia on Feb- 


* 
ruary 28th: “With Wallace as our 
leader, the workingman will have a voice 
in American politics... . Bend all your 
efforts to build this new party.” 

As the newspapers day by day tell the 
story of the organization of the Wallace 
party in individual states, it becomes 
more and more clear that the organiza- 
tional leaders are either Communists or 
people very close to the Communists. 
Thus the chairman of the Wallace party 
in Iowa, Wallace’s home state, is a man 
who a few years ago was a presidential 
elector for the Communist party in be- 
half of Earl Browder. At the great rally 
in York, Pennsylvania, a few weeks ago, 
at which the Pennsylvania Progressive 
Party was organized, with Wallace 
present, the keynote address was given 
by Thomas Fitzpatrick of the United 
Electrical Workers Union, one of the 
cio unions that is almost completely con- 
trolled by Communists. Fitzpatrick is 
authoritatively described as a member of 
the Communist party. 

It has just been announced that a 


- Seymour Linfield has been appointed to 


“direct veterans and youth work” for 
the Wallace party. Mr. Linfield was 
one of the most active workers in the 
Young Communist League and is 
Associate General Counsel of the United 
Electrical Workers Union. 

Hugh Bryson, the head of the Pro- 
gressive Party in California, and one of 
the most active pro-Wallace people. in 
that state, has been known for a long 
time as a fellow-traveler if not a Com- 
munist party member. And it is widely 
known, for it was published in all the 
New York newspapers, that during the 
month of April the National Executive 
Board of the Communist party issued a 
directive to all of its branches to seek 
recruits for the Communist party among 
the Wallace-ites. The Communist party 
thus indicated that it regards the Wal- 
lace party as one of those organizations 
which serves effectively as a “transmis- 
sion belt” for the conversion of liberals 
into Communists. On the 28th of April, 
Philip Murray, President of the cro, 
addressing a CIO convention, charged 
flatly that the Wallace party was founded 
at a meeting called by the Communist 
party in New York City in the fall of 
1947, and is controlled by Communists. 

Finally, on May 29th, the Daily 
Worker, official newspaper of the Com- 
munist party in the United States, which 
had made the first announcement of the 
Wallace candidacy in December the day 
before Wallace himself made it public, 
published a resolution of the national 
committee of the Communist party 
taking full credit for starting the third 
party led by Mr. Wallace. It described 
the use of the Wallace party as a major 
achievement of Communist policy and 
ordered its members to work constantly 
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to transform it into a counterpart of the 
Communist party. This is just a part 
of the evidence available that despite all 
of Wallace’s protestations against any 
totalitarian support, his movement is 
not only supported by Communists, but 
controlled by them. It draws its life- 
blood, its organizational power and 
genius directly from key Communist 
figures. It must be regarded as being 
completely Communist controlled. 


There are very few liberal leaders 
supporting Wallace who do not have a 
Communist or fellow-traveling colora- 
tion, and so far as I know, not one sin- 
gle non-Communist leader of labor. 


Thus, Henry Wallace is trying today 
to make his new third party appear to 
be an American progressive party, an 
independent , party, composed of all 
shades and varieties of liberals. The 
party does have the support of many 
different types of liberals; but organiza- 
tionally it is controlled, staffed, sup- 
ported and held in the iron grip of the 
Communists and their fellow-travelers. 
There is, indeed, considerable evidence 
that Wallace himself does not control 
the organization that is supporting him. 
Speaking to some of his supporters some 
time ago, he undertook to criticize very 
mildly the methods used by the Czech 
Communists in seizing power, only to 
be roundly booed by his own people, 
and being unable to take boos very long 
(as he has shown on several occasions), 
he abruptly ceased taking the unpopular 
line. When he vindicated Communist 
seizure of Czechoslovakia by saying 
Russia was justified in doing so to pro- 
tect herself against U. Ss. aggression, the 
W orker criticized him for admitting that 
Russia had anything to do with it. 
Wallace backtracked and said the coup 
had been carried out by loyal Czech 
Democrats. Thus it must be recognized, 
and it is of great importance, that while 
Henry Wallace is not a Communist, and 
while thousands and perhaps even mil- 
lions of his followers are not Commu- 
nists, the hard core of his organization 
and its dominating influence seems to 
be solidly Communist. He has allowed 
himself to become the creature of his or- 
ganization. It can make him or break 
him, and gradually, from day to day, 
his voice has become increasingly silent 
on any question on which he and the 
Communist organization have a differ- 
ence of opinion. It eventually will de- 
stroy him and leave him a broken and 
embittered man. 

The platform of the Wallace party 
consists of three things: peace, prosper- 
ity and Henry Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace likes to proclaim that his 
party is a peace party, as opposed to the 
two old-line parties which have become 
war parties. His party expresses its 
desire for peace by taking a stand against 
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Wallace’s version of the Marshall Plan, 
a version which is actually a smear of 
the Marshall Plan, assuming that it will 
be a plan with political strings attached 
which are loaded against socialism and 
all forms of economic planning. Ac- 
tually Wallace has assumed the worst 
concerning the Marshall-Plan, and the 
worst has not taken place at all. The 
western European states were not will- 
ing to accept the Marshall Plan with 
political strings attached. But the Wal- 
lace party is against the Marshall Plan 
anyway. Wallace ‘would like to help 
Europe through the United Nations, 
through some such organization as 
uNRRA. But neither the party nor Henry 
Wallace has answered the question as to 
what the United States should do in the 
face of the failure of cooperation on the 
part of the Soviet Union. Through the 
organization UNRRA the United States 
poured relief goods into - southeastern 
European countries, only to have Russia 
drain native goods from those same 
countries to bolster her own economy. 
Thus, through unrra the United States 
not only poured relief goods into Rus- 
sia directly, but poured relief goods into 
Russian satellite countries only to have 
them drained out at the other end for 
Soviet advantage. An attempt was 
made to organize European recovery 
through a sub-commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, but this sub-commission en- 
countered such Soviet intransigence as 
to become completely discouraged about 
the possibility of any agreement in time 
to do any good. And so the United 
States decided that it could not depend 
upon the United Nations for carrying 
out the relief of Europe. Henry Wallace 
has never faced up to the problem of 
why the u.N. failed. Thus his entire at- 
tack upon the Marshall Plan is based 
upon a foundation of sand. The peo- 
ple who are behind Wallace are against 
the Marshall Plan for a reason entirely 
different from Mr. Wallace’s. They do 
not want European recovery, but a chaos 
in which Communism can grow. They 
are against the Marshall Plan because 
they want United States influence out 
of Europe. And they want the United 
States out of Europe so that Russia can 
move in. 

Mr. Wallace says that he is against 
universal military training. So am I. So 
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. . - while Henry Wallace is not a 
Communist, and while thousands 

and perhaps even millions of his 
followers are not Communists, the 
hard core of his organization and its 
dominating influence seems to be 
solidly Communist. 


is Senator Robert Tait. 
who are tempted to vote for Henry Wal- 


lace simply because he is against uni- | 
versal military training should remem- © 
ber that he was for selective service be- — 
fore World War u, an arch supporter — 
of it during World War m1; that in a re- — 


But pacifists — 


cent speech at Madison Square Garden ~ 


he called pacifists “namby-pamby” and 


expressed his revulsion of them, and © 
that, so far as I know, during World — 


War he had little or no good to say 
about the conscientious objectors of that 
war. In other words,. Wallace’s love of 
peace is not to be counted upon. 

The second plank in Wallace’s plat- 
form is prosperity. He wants us to 
have prosperity in America. Just how 
we are to maintain prosperity and not 


‘suffer a new depression he does not make 


clear. He has made clear that he believes 
both in the individual free enterprise of 
the capitalist system and in government 
responsibility for the general welfare. 
In an address last year he said, “The 
spirit of competition will and must con- 
tinue to be one of our main driving 
forces. Individual initiative and enter- 
prise and government responsibility for 
the general welfare will continue to pull 
in double harness for a better life for 
our people. Horatio Alger is not dead 
and never will be.” This is a very nice 
example of Mr. Wallace’s tendency to 
straddle basic issues. What happens 
when individual enterprise and govern- 
ment responsibility for the general wel- 
fare conflict one with the other, as they 
do and must under the capitalistic sys- 
tem, Mr. Wallace does not say. 

The third plank in the platform is 
Henry Wallace himself. The Wallace 
party hopes to win the vast masses of 
American liberals because of the myth 
of Henry Wallace as the champion of 
the common man. Dwight Macdonald 
in his little book, Henry Wallace: the 
Man and the Myth has pointed out ex- 
plicitly how Henry Wallace has been 
built up during the last ten years as a 
great liberal. It is true that he has been 
the author of many liberal utterances, 
and that he has made himself the voice 
of the American longing for a more just 
economic order, but never has there been 
in the history of the United States a 
professed liberal who has had so much 
actual power in government, who has 
held such high office and done so little 
with it. Macdonald points out that the 
AAA program of the 1930’s was a sell-out 
of the sharecroppers and the small ten- 
ant farmers, and that when liberals tried 
to see Mr. Wallace to have the program 
altered to protect the poor and the un- 
fortunate, they were unable to reach him 
at all. He points out that when Wallace 
was faced with a showdown between 
the conservatives in the Department of 


Agriculture and the liberals like Lee 


Pressman, Jerome Frank and Rexford 
Tugwell, he fired Pressman, Frank and 
Tugwell. He points out that Henry Wal- 
lace as Vice-President and President of 
the Senate made no special effort in be- 
half of anti-poll tax and anti-lynching 
legislation; that as Secretary of Com- 
merce he appointed good solid conserva- 
tives to the highest posts in the Com- 
merce Department; and that finally on 
September 12, 1946, speaking at Madi- 
son Square Garden, when he was booed 
by the Communists and then cut out al- 
most all subsequent passages of his 
speech derogatory or critical of the 
Soviet Union, he said that he had done 
so “because I felt I had been booed 
enough.” This from the great white 
knight, the intrepid hero and devotee 
of truth. 

Thus the Wallace party has a platform 
of peace which is really appeasement, of 
prosperity which is little more than 
wishful thinking, and of the Henry Wal- 
lace who turns out to be only a mythical 
champion of the common man. 

What is the strategy of the Wallace 
party? It seems clear that Wallace and 
his supporters know that they cannot 
win in 1948. Wallace’s supporters 
know that the Wallace candidacy will 
put a Republican in office in 1948, but 


» they are not sorry. There is the possi- 


bility that the Republicans will tolerate 
a Congressional program of legislation 
which will help precipitate a depression, 
causing misery and unemployment and 
general disintegration, and the Commu- 
nists believe that this is what is neces- 
sary to bring them to power. In other 
words, the present strategy of the Wal- 
lace party is in complete harmony with 
Communist party tactics for the last 
three decades. Just as the Communists 


_ of Germany fought the liberals and So- 


cial Democrats and actually aided the 
Nazis to gain power in the belief that 
after the reactionary movement had 
spent its force the Communists must 
come to power, so the Communists be- 
hind Wallace will not be unhappy to see 
a reactionary Republican elected in 
1948 in the belief that under him will 
come chaos, and after the chaos Com- 
munist victory. 

In other words, the Communists be- 
hind Wallace are aiming at 1952. They 
are counting on a major depression oc- 
curring in the United States before that 
time. Then they will have a powerful 
political organization ready which has 
been through the fires of a presidential 
election, which is known to the Amer- 
ican people, and which is believed to 
be liberal. Under the conditions which 
would be present in this country after a 
major depression it is certainly possible, 
and perhaps even probable, that a left- 

ving party could be elected and brought 
power. a 


_ The real and potentially great danger 
in the Wallace party, apart from its at- 
tack upon European reconstruction, is 
that it is functioning today as a camou- 
flage for the Communist party, and it 
might conceivably become an instrument 
to bring the Communist party to power 
in the United States in the future. The 
Communist party, because it is so closely 
tied to Russia and to Soviet foreign 
policy, will never succeed in the United 
States unless it is able to hide itself be- 
hind liberals. It can only thrive be- 
hind a camouflage. A year ago the 
Communist party was on the decline in 
the United States. It was losing mem- 
bers and influence in both politics and 
labor. Today it is again on the upgrade 
and thriving because it has found in 
Henry Wallace an effective camouflage 
through which to operate. 


The recent tragedy in Czechoslovakia 
should be a lesson to all who think that 
Communist parties stand for Democracy, 
or who imagine that Democrats and 
genuine liberals can work safely with 
Communists as Wallace does in his Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America. The lib- 
erals in Czechoslovakia worked along 
with the Communists in a united front. 
The Communists lulled them to sleep, 
and behind nice liberal words dug them- 
selves into the organizations of govern- 
ment and into the labor unions. They 
consolidated their strength in the police 
force, in the army, in the Ministry of 
Information and in the unions. Just 
about a year ago Premier Gottwald, the 
Communist leader of Czechoslovakia, 
said, “Dictatorship is not the only road 
to Socialism. Czechoslovakia alone is in 
a position to show the world how collec- 
tivist economy and individual liberty 
can be combined. . . . We believe in 
Democracy. We practice Democracy. 
We do not for a moment propose to de- 
viate from such a course. We shall fight 
anyone who may be seeking to subvert 
our Democracy. There is not a word of 
truth in the assertion that the Communist 
party of Czechoslovakia cannot operate 
with other parties, that sooner or later 
it must strive for dictatorship.” Today 
the leaders of the other parties are in 
jail or on their way to slave labor camps. 
The Communist party has wrought its 
will upon the country. The minority 
has enslaved the majority. There was 
not a word of truth in what Gottwald 
said, nor is there a word of truth in what 
any Communist says, for truth itself is 
regarded by Communists as only a tool 
to be used for the achievement of their 
ends. The important thing for liberals 
to remember is that those two great 
liberal leaders, Benes and Masaryk. 
were the liberal camouflage behind 
which the Communists hid while they en- 
trenched themselves in Czechoslovakia 
and got ready to enslave the majority of 
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the Czechs. Benes and Masaryk were 
sincere liberals. They sincerely thought 
it possible to cooperate with Commu- 
nists. Today Benes, no longer President 
of Czechoslovakia, is a prisoner of the | 
Communists and is not allowed even to 
make a radio address. Jan Masaryk is 
dead. . 

Henry Wallace, I fear, has allowed 
himself to be cast in the role of Stalin’s 
American Benes. He pictures himself 
as a kind of Gideon leading a tiny army 
of the Lord’s righteous against the hosts 
of evil. He sees himself as a great 
dramatic hero of the masses who will 
lead the confused and timid hosts of the 
liberals to victory over the reactionaries. 
But I see him not so much like Gideon 
as like Judas. Or more accurately, he 
is like a “judas-goat.” Anyone who has 
ever lived in the city of Chicago has 
heard of the judas-goat, the innocent, 
happy-go-lucky little animal that leads 
the big but timid and confused cattle 
into the slaughter pen. He is brought 
back time and time again to go first, to 
show the way, and the masses follow him 
all day long into the slaughter pen. I 
fear that Henry Wallace may become, 
under the tutelage of the Communist 
Party, a kind of judas-goat for the con- 
fused and spiritually hungry masses of 
America. Therefore, I believe that lib- 
erals should not support the Wallace 
party. It will take them not to libera- 
tion, but to slavery and destruction of 
their civil liberties; its policy of ap- 
peasement will not lead to peace, but to 
war; its policy of strengthening the re- ~ 
actionaries now will not lead to pros- 
perity but to regimentation. I personally 
would no more vote for Wallace in 1948 
than I would have voted for Lindbergh 
in 1940. Like Lindbergh then, Henry 
Wallace today is running with the wrong 
crowd! 

What is the alternative? The alterna- 
tive, it seems to me, lies in our creating 
a third party that is genuinely progres- 
sive, liberal and democratic in its orien- 
tation. We must gather together the 
forces of the democratic left—the Social- 
ists and Social Democratic party, the 
Americans for Democratic Action, the 
farm, labor and cooperative movement 
forces, that we may have ready for the 
election of 1952 a vast democratic social- 
ist federation. I believe that the future 
of Democracy in this country, in Eu- 
rope and throughout the world, depends 
upon our ability to create such a demo- 
cratic progressive party in the imme- 
diate future. As for the election of 1948, 
I shall vote for candidates of the Social- 
ist party in the knowledge that they will 
support the European Recovery pro- 
gram, which contains the only hope for 
genuine democratic European recovery. 
They will support an E.R.P. with no 


(Continued on page 43) 
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AIR WAVES BUSY 


MORE UNITARIAN MESSAGES are being heard by radio audiences today then ever be- 


fore, a continuing survey of Unitarian churches from coast to coast shows. 


New data are 


being gathered by the Radio Committee of the ava every month, and therefore this month’s 
results do not necssarily reflect an up-to-the-minute report of the complete denominational 
picture in terms of radio; but here are some of the higthlights indicated by the survey: 


In Dallas, a weekly radio program was 
sponsored by the United World Federalists 
over station KRLD, in which Rev. Robert 
Raible, minister of the local Unitarian 
church, participated. 


In Worcester, the entire church service 
has been broadcast every five weeks from 
11 to 12 over station wrac and wrac-FM. 
This radio time has been unpaid. (Rev. 
Walter D. Kring). 


In Tulsa, Rev. Robert W. Sonen had an 
unpaid program this year with ten hours 
over the radio stations (KTUL, KVUO, KOME, 
KAKG) involving round tables, panel discus- 
sions, complete church services, counseling 
programs, devotionals and interviews. 


In Syracuse, the Unitarian church was 
given regular free time—one-half hour on 
Sundays—when the sermon of Rev. Glenn O. 
Canfield, the minister, was broadcast over 
WNDR. 


In Waltham, Mass., Dr. Dilworth Lupton 
was given time for devotional services and 
short sermons over WCRB. 


In San Jose, Rev. Nathaniel P. Lauriat 
had one week of devotional services of fif- 
teen minutes each over xsjo as part of the 
local Ministerial Association program—and 
this time was free. 


In Boston,, Rev. Paul Franklin Bliss was 
given a half hour over wz under the joint 
sponsorship of the ava’s Department of 
Adult Education and the vursy as part of a 
round-table during May Meetings. 


In Quincy, Ill., Rev. Benjamin Rex Aman, 
in co-operation with the local council of 
churches, appeared three times over wTAD, 
with sermons, readings and music. 


World-wide coverage was given to a 30- 
minute presentation of a special Thanks- 
giving church service by Rev. George N. 
Marshall of Plymouth in co-operation with 
the State Department. Afterwards, Ben B. 
Wilbur of the State Department wrote that 
the program had been one of the finest 
Thanksgiving Day observances ever aired, 
according to all radio standards. 


In Pittsburgh, Rev. Irving R. Murray 
has been given one hour every month for 
round-tables, panel discussions and sermons. 
He has avpeared on four stations—and fre- 
quently the programs have been picked up 
by css for wider broadcasting. 


_ Rev. Robert W. Lawson of the North- 
side Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh also 


received regular program time every month . 
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over KDKA for fifteen minute sermons on the 
first Sunday of each month. 


In New Orleans, Rev. Alfred W. Hobart 
broadcast round-tables, panel discussions 
and church services over WNOE, wpsu and 
wtrs. The time was given to the church 
free, sometimes half an hour and sometimes 
15 minutes, 


In New Bedford, Mass., the Unitarian 
church had regular radio time, for which the 
church paid. The entire church service was 
heard over wnsBuH last season for a total of 
forty-two hours (Rey. Robert J. Holden). 


In Miami, the Unitarian church had reg- 
ular announcements of the church services 
plus a musical program every two weeks— 
both free (Rev. Joseph Barth). 


In Memphis, Rev. Richard B. Gibbs had 


regular free time over wHHM for a broadcast 
of sermons and. music for a period of 39 
weeks. The program is free to the church 
because a commercial sponsor was found 
who was willing to back it. “Resources For 
Living” was the general title. The program 
was also supported with announcements in 
the newspapers. 


At Sandwich, Mass., Rev. John H. Tay- 
lor was heard once a month in a free 
15-minute program over wcos in co-opera- 
tion with the Morning Devotions of the Cape 
Cod Clerical Club. 


At Meadville, Rev. John W. Laws was 
heard twice a month in a variety and drama- 
tic program of 80 minutes over wmew. 
This program was free. 


At Gardner, Mass., Rev. Daniel M. Welch, 
Unitarian minister of Winchendon, conduct- 
ed three morning devotions over WHLB 
(Gardner) every two months. A year ago 
he was heard in a similar program over 
WEIN at Fitchburg. 


Rev. Edward J. Manning of Gardner was 
presented to the public in a 13-week series 
of radio sermons presented over wuHos for 
15 minutes at 7:45 on Wednesday evening. 
The program, entitled “The Story of Reli- 
gion,” attracted wide attention and was paid 
and sponsored. 


At Marietta, Ohio, Rev. Benjamin H. 
Clark broadcast the entire church service on 
a regular paid program over wMoa, al- 
though he did not appear each Sunday. 


Station wHpu in Boston presented Rey. 
Alfred S. Cole of the Woburn Unitarian 
Church for a series of 15-minute morning 
devotions with music and a short sermon in 
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cooperation with the Massachusetts Council — 


of Churches. 


In Madison, Wis., the Unitarian church — 


presented Rev. Kenneth 'L, Patton in a paid 
program of specially prepared radio talks 
vith announcements of the church services 
over wpa in a series of 40 broadcasts of 
15 minutes each. 


At Laconia, N. H., Rev. Robert Henry 


‘ Holmes had a series of spot announcements 


over WLNH during last season, and announ- 
ces that arrangements have been completed 
for 13 weeks of free bros ce from Oc- 
tober 1 to December 31 next fall during 
which the entire church service will be 
heard over the air. 


In Albany, Rev. Karl Nielsen was heard 
over WEBy and woxo on a panel, with the 
time being contributed by the American 
Labor Party. 


In Augusta, Me., the Unitarian church had 
a regular weekly Sunday afternoon program 
which was donated free by wrau. Rey. Al- 
fred J. N. Henriksen was heard in short 
sermons of 15 minutes each, 


In Keene, N. H., the Unitarian church 
broadcast .the complete Sunday morning 
services for a month over WKNE and also 
had 15 minutes of “daily devotions” once 
or twice per month (Rev. J. Donald John- 
ston). 


At Bangor, Me., a regular free program 
over wcuy was heard on Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8:30 to 9 Pp. M. with panel discus- 
sions, sermons, counseling programs and 
music and an occasional radio drama—using 
a good deal of variety—besides a half-hour 
program of music for the Community Chest 
every week (Rev. David Bruce Parker). 


At Indianapolis, the Unitarian church 
has regularly had a paid program of 15 
minutes on Sunday mornings over WFBM, 
when Dr. E. Burdette Backus is heard in a 
sermon message. This expense is always 
considered ‘an automatic item for the budget. 


At Framingham, Mass., the entire service 
of the Unitarian church was heard over 
wxox five times during the season, for 
which the church paid a “line charge”; and 
also Rev. John O. Fisher appeared on 24 
morning devotional programs of 15 minutes 
each plus several guest appearances on 
Forum programs (wHpH). The total of 
Framingham air time was eleven hours last 
season. 


At Fort Wayne, Ind., Rev. Aron S. Gilmar- 
tin was heard in a short sermon for 27 pe- 
riods of 15 minutes each over wrrw. The 
church paid for the program. In addition, 
Mr. Gilmartin was heard on 21 short 15- 
ne programs sponsored by the station 
itself, ‘ 


At Florence, Mass., Rev. Eugene A. 
Luening appeared in co-operation with the 
local Council of Churches on 15-minute 


es aie 
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rograms Over WHYN in devotional services. 
e time was donated. 


At Erie, Rev. Russell Bletzer appeared 
over werc for 30 minutes per week in a 
sermon. The time was paid for by various 
supporters so that the church budget was 
not involved except for nominal payments. 


’ 
Z 
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In Bernardston, Mass.,. Rev. Francis C. 
Schlater was given eight quarter-hour pro- 
s over the local Greenfield station for 
educational and devotional talks. 


At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Rev. Waldemar 
Argow had a regular weekly program over 
KcrG and xcrF (FM) every Thursday from 
8:15 to 3:30 ep. M. This was a program of 
current comment, book reviews and notes on 
the philosophy of everyday living. The 
time. was Pie ericknted by the station as 
a public service feature. 
season, Mr. Argow also appeare 
over wr in special forums, morning devo- 
tionals and guest appearances, 


In Brockton, Mass., Dr. Lester Clark 
: 
; 


During the past 


ten times 


Lewis was. given a total of thirteen hours 
over WBET. This included three complete 
church services, ten Sunday evening pro- 
grams with the general title, “One in Faith’; 
and twelve ten-minute weekday programs, 
“Religious Thoughts for the Day.” Particu- 
larly successful were the Sunday evenin 
broadcasts from 6:30 to 7:30 p. M. whic 
ran from April 25 to the end of the season, 
- for which the church paid only “line 
charges.” : 


At Brewster, Mass., Rev. Arnold F. West- 
wood appeared as part of the program of the 
Cape Cod Clerical Club once a month for 
15 minutes over wocs in morning de- 

_ votions.* 


At Charlottesville, Rev. Malcolm R. 
Sutherland, Jr., was heard over wcnv and 
wova in ten regular programs of 15 minutes 
each, in which he delivered sermons. He 
also appeared on one round-table discussion 
and one public town meeting. The time 
was donated. 


{ In Boston, Dr. Palfrey Perkins was the 
_ preacher of 14 successive 15-minute ser- 
mons on Sunday noons under the auspices 
_ of the Massachusetts Council of Churches 
_ over woop. The time was free, 


At Beverly, Mass., Dr. William H. Gysan 
had regular time over wesx—15 minutes 
every two months—in addition to a Morning 
Watch Hour Clock with a brief devotional 
service. 


At East Northfield, Mass., Rev. Hazel R. 
Gredler appeared over wuar in a 15-minute 
' program of readings and short sermons. The 
_ time was free. , 


In Des Moines, Rev. Grant A. Butler had 
a total of five hours during which entire 
church services were heard over wHo and 
KRNT. The church paid “line charges” only. 


_ In Chicago, a paid program over wyyp 
presented the entire church service of Dr. 
Brcsto, mn Bradley—an hour and a half each 
Sunday. This is a paid program. 


At Danvers, Mass., Rev. David H. Cole 
had five broadcasts over wesx with the gen- 
eral topic, “Propagating Liberal Religion.” 
x 

This program was free. . 
vs 


___ At Dayton, Rev. Harold P. Marley con- 
ducted a 15-minute round table for 26 


_ ~ - 


- 
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weeks, of which four were free and the rest 
poe over wH10. This discussion program 

ecame integrated into the community life 
and is to be continued. 


Rey. Edwin T. Buehrer, minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, had 15- 
minute programs over wHre during which 
short sermons and announcements were 
given. This also was a paid program. 


In Columbus, Ohio, Rev. Frank Ricker 
had two weeks of radio—one week of discus- 
sions of current topics and one week of 
dramatized dialogues over wosu. These 
programs were free. 


In Cleveland, the entire church service, 
led by Dr. Robert Killam, was heard over 
wsks once per month. Only “line charges” 
were paid by the church. 


In Cincinnati, Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer was 
heard in half-hour religious programs in a 
series conducted by the local Council of 
Churches. These were heard over wxrc, 
WSAL and wcpo. 


That these facts and figures represent only 
a first response to the survey of the Radio 
Committee probably indicates that as the 
information is reported it will be seen that 
the liberal voices of Unitarians are being 
heard more and more frequently over the air 
—and as the survey grows, readers of The 
Christian Register will be kept up to date 
in this important field of Unitarian endeavor. 


Short Takes 


RESIGNATION: Rey. Otto Lyding, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church of Man- 
chester, N. H. tendered his resignation and 
has accepted a pastorate at Walpole, N. H. 


CINCINNATI SERVICES: Speakers at 
St. John’s Unitarian Church in Cincinnati 
during July were: Benno Wallach, Hebrew 
Union College; Judge Chase M. Davies, Pro- 
bate Court; Frederick A. Breyer, Hamilton 
County Welfare Dept.; and Ben O. Stoner, 
business man. 


MRS FAHS HONORED: The only rep- 
resentative in the field of religious education 
present at a recent conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the subject of “Leadership in 
Elementary Education,” headed by Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, director of the elementary sec- 
tion of the National Bureau of Education, 
was Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, Beacon Press au- 
thor of many volumes, including the new 
collection of stories for children, From Long 
Ago and Many Lands, to be published by 
the Beacon Press early next fall. Beacon 
Press books were on display during the con- 
yention. More than twenty-five national or- 
ganizations interested in elementary educa- 
tion and religious education were repre- 
sented. 


PALESTINE DEBATE: Speaking on the 
question, “Whose Problem is Palestine?” at 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 
recently were four speakers under the spon- 
sorship of the Unitarian Fellowship for So- 
cial Justice. 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, with Dr. 
Thomas Mann present as honory chairman, 
Earlier in the spring a Polish "festival was 
held at the church for the benefit of the 
Kosciusdko Hospital in Poland, the affair 
was attended by 500 persons and raised 
$750 for the hospital. Folk dancing, Polish 
food and outstanding speakers featured the 
occasion, 


The Open Forum was led by 


Taking part in the Crusade for Children, 
youngsters of the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh set aside one Sunday re- 
cently for the collection of toys to be 
sent to Europe for distribution by the 
Unitarian Service Committee. Previously 
they had “adopted” three French chil- 
dren in Toulouse and shipped Christmas 
gifts to them. 


NATIONWIDE PARTICIPATION IN 
NOMINATIONS URGED FOR 1949 


Increased participation by individual’ 
Unitarians and by interested groups in nam- 
ing persons of ability for national Unitarian 
offices was strongly urged this month by the 
Nominating Committee of the AUA. The 
Committee has the duty of submitting 
names on which action is to be taken by the 
delegates at business meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, 

“Using our .best people first in the local 
churches, then in the regions, and finally in 
the national organization, should be the con- 
stant concern of all of us,” a statement said, 
adding, “It is not too early to begin think- 
ing of officers and directors for the year 
1949-50.” 

Addressing its request to every voting 
church member and to representative groups, 
the Committee said, “The Nominating Com- 
mittee will be overjoyed to hear from you 
sometime before October 15, 1948, with 
suggestions for candidates at next year’s an- 
nual meeting and will be glad to provide 
a minimum outline as to information it 
would like to have about any candidate.” 


THE REV. MILES HANSON, Sr.: The Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Sr., died June 1, 1948 at El 
Cerrito, California where he had made his 
home since his retirement. A fuller notice 
will appear in the next issue of The Christian 
Register. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISM 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


SCHWEITZER HONORED: Every year 
the American Libra Association names 
Fifty Outstanding Ralivions Books of the 
Year. This year a Beacon Press book was 
one of those named: Albert Schweitzer: 
An Anthology, edited by Charles R. Joy, 
and in its third printing in the U. S., with 
foreign editions in preparation. Also among 
the Fifty is Albert Schweitzer: The Man 
and His Mind, by George Seaver (Harper). 
Albert Schweitzer is the only man who is 
the subject of two winning books. 


NORTHBOROUGH REBUILDS: Plans for 
the construction of a new building for the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church in 
Northborough, Mass. are going ahead 
rapidly. A new parish house has been com- 
pleted and dedicated and the cornerstone 
has been Jaid for a new church building. The 
Eyes building was destroyed by fire in 
1945. 


SPARKS FROM DALLAS: The $75,000 
building fund campaign of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Dallas is rapidly reaching 
its goal. In connection with the drive, the 
church, Jed by Rev. Robert Raible, issued a 
svecial letterhead showing the architect’s 
drawing for the projected building over 
which is printed the name of the church and 
the slogan “Give Today for the Church of 
Tomorrow.” The membership, incidentally, 
has increased by 58 since September. 

” The Raible family itself has reached some 
sort of a record: For perhaps the first time 
-in history, two members of the same family 
are national officers of auy—Peter being 
treasurer, and Kurt Hanslowe, an adopted 
son, being president. In turn, Kurt him- 
self has made a record of no small pronor- 
tions. He joined the Raible family in 1940, 
fresh from Vienna and hardly able to sneak 
a word of English; eight vears later finds 
him president of a nationwide youth organ- 
ization and Phi Beta Kanna at Yale. He 
ual enter Harvard Law School in Septem- 
ber. 


LEADFRSHIP IN HARTFORD: Mrs. Pay- 
son Miller. wife of the minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Hartford, was recently 
chosen President of the Women’s Church 
Union, representing the 80 Protestant 
churches of the city. 


PEARSON AND STEINER: Dr. Richard 
M. Steiner of the First Unitarian Church 
of Portland. Ore., was the subject of a Drew 
Pearson column recently read by an esti- 
mated 20,000,000 readers. The minister 
had called for resignations from the Port- 
land Housing Authority following the Van- 
port flood disaster. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded im 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President | 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 

Emeritus 
Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


IN STEEL OR WOOD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. R-10 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 


Rev. John O. Fisher, minister of the Unitarian Church of Framingham, Mass., ( tar 
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row center) is shown standing behind the lad he sponsored for the Boston Soap 
Box Derby recently. With him are representatives of Jewish and Catholic organiza- 
tions. The Derby is a widely publicized race in which thousands of boys compete 
in home-made automobiles built on miniature lines, sponsored by Pacific Mills. 


SERMON AWARD WINNERS: Seven out 
of 52 award winners in The Churchman’s 
Sermon-of-the-Week program, which has 
been broadcast regularly over station wor 
in New York, are Unitarians. Citations were 
awarded to Rev. Carl Albert Seaward, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Buf- 
falo; Rev. Charles C. G. Manker, El Paso; 
Rey. Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago; Rev. W. 
Ellis Davies, Orange, N. J.; Rev. Russell R. 
Bletzer, Erie; Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Los Angeles; and Rev. Malcolm Read Suther- 
land, Jr., Charlottesville. 


RESIGNATION: Rey. Lawrence Hay- 
ward has resigned as minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at Newburyport, Mass., to 
take effect the first of November. Mr. 
Hayward closes a ministry of forty-three 
years with this parish. 


LIBRARY FUND: As a result of a drive to 
raise money for books for the Syracuse Pub- 
lic Library, the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church of Syracuse, through contributions 
given by various organizations and individ- 
uals, recently presented the Library with 45 
books (many of them Beacon Press titles). 


CHILDREN’S CHAPEL: The dedication of 
the new children’s chanel and organ of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church in Portsmouth 
N. H., took place in-June. The chapel, ac- 
cording to the Portsmouth Herald, is a part 
of the new parish house facilities of the 
church now under construction. It is to be 
used by the primary department of the 
church school, as well as for weddings, chris- 
tenings and group worship. Twelve colonial 
pews, six on each side, originally in the Uni- 
versalist church of Atkinson, N. H., were pre- 
sented to the church by the minister, Rev. 
William W. Lewis, through the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist convention. ‘The chapel 
will seat 48 children, has a recessed chancel 
at the front and a raised platform which 
will provide room for a small pulpit to be 
given in memory of Rev. William Cromie. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Lrzerat Boarpinc ScHoot 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For InrormMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeapMaster 


Hacxrey ScwHoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


O'BRIAN AGAIN: Delos O’Brian, who for 
four months was regional director of the 
American Unitarian Association on the 
Pacific Coast, has written another public 
attack. The March Register carried portions 
of his article in The Christian Century, 
which began: “There are two groups of reli- 
gious liberals today, those who are lost and 
those who do not deserve to be counted 
among the lost. . . . The lost religious liberals 
constitute a not inconsiderable company. 
They have come to power in at least one 
denomination, the Unitarian, and they wan- 
der upon the fringes of others . . . perhaps 
their greatest disservice to religion is that 
they have been able to dignify deception as 
a legitimate religious practice.” In his latest 
article, “Communists Invade the Churches,” 
published in The Kiwanis Magazine (which 
goes to more than 175,000 homes and of- 
fices), Mr. O’Brian says: “In my own case, 
I withdrew from the ministry of the Uni- 
tarian Church September 1, 1947, largely 
because of the communist infiltration into 
this church.” He says: “The red religion- 
ists, although a minority, exercise a wide- 
spread and growing influence. They are 
limited to no one denomination. They are 
strongest among religious liberals, but they 
are Catholic and Protestant, Tew and Gen- 
tile.” The only denomination he mentions 
bv name is his own. To substantiate his alle- 
gation about “communist infiltration into this 
TUnitarian! church,” he mentions one min- 
ister, two “church bulletins,” one sermon by 
“a Boston clergyman,” and a symposium in 
The Christian Register in which communism 
was both attacked and defended [The Reg- 
ister has been publicly labeled a “red-bait- 
ing” journal because of publishing the sym- 
posium]. 


SWAYBACK MARU: Chaplain Prescott 
Wintersteen was quoted recently in the edi- 
torial columns of The New York Times at 
the time that the Navy was preparing to 
sink the condemned former heavy cruiser 
Salt Lake City: “A ship is not just a steel 
hull. The spirits, personalities, effortful 
lives and suffering deaths of the members 
of her crew are all part of a ship. Out of 
them she develops a soul of her own,” 


‘Comdr. Wintersteen said, according to the 


editorial. 


; 
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Shown as they prepared to sail aboard 
the S. S. Washington for Southhampiton, 
England, are Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
Henry. Mr. Henry is the associate min- 
ister of the Church of the Saviour in 

Brooklyn. They plan to visit Unitarian 
Service Committee projects in France 


: and Czechoslovakia. 
a 


_CURIO: John Nesbitt, author of the Passing 
Parade ot radio and movie fame, got the 
idea and lots of the material trom an old 
trunk willed to him by his father, the late 
Dr. Norman H. Nesbitt, a Unitarian minis- 
ter, traveler, author and lecturer, it was re- 
ported in the April issue of Radio and Tele- 
vision Mirror. {nthe trunk he found hun- 
dreds of notes, stories, anecdotes and facts 
about people in all walks of life, in every 
country on the globe and from these pieces 
sprang the idea of writing his commentary 
on the activities of other human beings. 


MINISTER LAUDED: Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher of the First Unitarian Church of 
- Montclair, N. J., has been chosen as the first 
recipient of the annual Award of Merit by 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Association “for 
his outstanding and uncompromising stand 
in the field of human relations.” Dr. Fletcher 
was nominated for the award “as the indi- 
vidual who has done most in 1947 to ad- 
vance the welfare of Negro people.” Dr. 
Fletcher has been minister of Unity Church 
since 1982. 4+ «. 


FELLOWSHIP ACHIEVEMENT: The 
United Unitarian Appeal reports that the 
members of the Church of the Larger Fel- 
owship made a record-breaking response 
to the Appeal and that this “is one of the 
amen responses in our d-raising 
history and deserves the hearty congratula- 
_tions and deep appreciation of every Uni- 


IMPACT: Members of the First Unitarian 
ureh of Dallas are holding the predate 
fices in the er community of state an 
wn: state president, Texas Mental Hygiene 
ety; state president, Texas League of 
Voters; secretary, Dallas Council of 
rege president, Women’s Aux- 


ry Sey seed Hospital System; 
Setisorétaxy: United. World Fedcralists of 
is; chairman, Dallas Chapter, Ameri- 


cans for Democratic Action; state chairman, 
Texas Child Welfare Committee. 


MINISTER HONORED: The inside cover 
pages of the last weekly newsletter of the 
church year from Oklahoma City carries a 
glowing tribute to their former minister, Rev. 
Alfred E. von Stilli, who is leaving for the 
Rio Grande Valley, where he is to begin a 
new missionary endeavor in the Fall. The 
newsletter states, “From a small mission 
church of 90 members in 1989 and an aver- 
age attendance of 35, under Mr. von Stilli’s 
inspiring leadership we have become a self- 
supporting organization with 252 members 
and an average Sunday attendance of 148. 
The Church School has grown from 12 pupils 
with one teacher to 80 pupils and 11 teachers 
and officers. Two Teen-Time Groups have 
been organized, one social and one discus- 
sional, and a Junior Church service intro- 
duced with sermons delivered by the chil- 
dren, ...” The church regularly sponsors a 
coffee hour after the services when the con- 
gregation has a chance to chat and get ac- 
quainted, and a book display is set up and 
handled by the Frederick Eliot Forum. The 
pita om the sale of the literature and 

ooks are devoted to the purpose of the 
church, 


ENTIRE FAMILY: Indianapolis had a 
unique experience on Family Sunday when 
ten members of one family signed the 
church membership book. According to Dr. 
E. Burdette Backus, minister, it all began 
when a man living in a town 50 miles from 
Indianapolis began listening to the church’s 
radio program. He became interested and 
soon he and his wife were regular attend- 
ers of the service, making the trip both 
ways by bus. Shortly afterward the church 
became known to his three sisters, two mar- 
ried ies and their wives, and a 17- 
year-old niece. On Family Sunday they all 

ecame members, and at the same time Dr. 
Backus christened the four-months old son of 
one of the nephews. On the following Sun- 
day afternoon the church gave a tea in 
recognition of the 101 new members who 
had been taken in during the past 13 months. 
Guests of honor were six members of the 
church who had been members for 40 
years or more. 


COHASSET SPEAKS: A recent resolution 
from the Unitarian Church of Cohasset, 
Mass., which this year celebrated its 200th 
anniversary, showed concern with the entire 
affairs of the Unitarian denomination in 
these words: “Resolved: That the members 
of this Parish are conscious that they are 
not only members of a congregation meeting 
for worship, but also that they are members 
of a denomination of religious liberals and 
have a deep concern in the welfare of the 
denomination, in the maintenance and ex- 
tension of religious liberalism and in the 
ood work and service undertaken by the 
enomination.” 


CANS FROM TULSA: Members of the 
Tulsa Unitarian Church recently undertook 
the job of removing labels from more than 
8000 cans of fruit juice received from the 
Campbell Soup Company to ship overseas 
through the Unitarian Service Committee. 
The cans were offered to the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committe by the canner on condition that 
all labels be removed before shipment. “We 
accepted, of course,” explains Mrs. Robert 
W. Sonen, wife of the minister. “A day or so 
later the cans were delivered at the church 
. ... They made a pile about 10 feet high, 
10 feet wide, and 25 feet long.” The Tulsa 
Tribune gave due recognition to this work. 


2 
FELLOWSHIP UNITS: The program 
plans announced by Rev. Lon Ray Call 
at the May Meetings, to establish Fel- 
lowship Units in communities in which there 
is no Unitarian church, are rapidly being 
realized, according to Munroe Husbands, 
who is directing these activities. An intro- 
ductory memorandum was mailed in June 
to Christian Register readers in such com- 
munities, members of the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship and others who have ex- 
pressed an interest in liberal religion, Dozens 
of enthusiastic replies have been received, 
with more arriving each day, and at the 
present writing two Units exist: The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of San Gabriel Valley 
(California), with over 25 members, Rich- 
ard M. Dodge, general chairman, and The 
Unitarian Fellowship of Boulder (Colorado), 
with a membership exceeding 40, Eugene 
H. Hakanson, president. In both Units, 
local enthusiasm and leadership were pri- 
marily responsible for their organizational 
success, but each was encouraged through 
ministerial assistance: Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman in the San Gabriel Unit, and Rev. 
Rudolph W. Gilbert and Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton (during the summer) in Boulder. 


CHARLES GRAVES 


Charles Graves, historian and one-time 
minister of Unitarian churches in Iowa, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York 
State and Minister Emeritus of the Uni- 
tarian Meetinghouse in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, was born in Earith, Huntingdonshire, 
England, September 23, 1868. He pre- 
pared for the Unitarian ministry in the 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 
He gave independent and vigorous support 
to all that is implied in the Unitarian taith. 

He published A Century of Village Uni- 
tarianism, three articles for the Encyclope- 
dia Americana and numerous articles for 
papers and pamphlets which found wide 
circulation. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in 1923 asked him to prepare a his- 
tory of Unitarianism. In 1933 he was one 
of the Association’s Regional Vice Presidents. 
While a minister of the Albany, New York 
church, he was chaplain of the New York 
House of Assembly. In 1918, he came 
to the Hartford Church which he served 
for twenty-three years. 

After his retirement from the active min- 
istry in 1941, he was for one year public 
service counselor for radio station WDRC, 
and broadcast talks on public affairs. 

Hymnology took up some of his spare 
time, His collection includes most all 
Unitarian hymnals published and many 
eighteenth century, and later, hymnals of 
other denominations. A. S. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. 


We allow for or sell your old equipment. 
Catalog and details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & C0... 2288, 570. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 
Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 
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ETS 


Breaking the ground for the new 


$80,000 Childre 


os 


n’s Meeting House and Youth 


Center (now under construction) at the White Plains Community Church, N. Y., 
is a member of the Student Couricil of the church school. The picture was taken on 
May 30 and it is planned to have the Youth Center Annex completed during the 
summer. The minister, Rev. Clifford Vessey, seen standing a little to the right of the 
young lady with the shovel, is the leader of the White Plains Group. The new non- 
sectarian church school will be equipped with eight classrooms, an art and science 
room, a youth room, study and office. lt will contain the most modern equipment, 
and will be heated by a panel radiant heating system. 


CALLS: According to word from Eugene, 
Ore., Sidney Peterman has accepted a call 
to act as minister there for the coming year. 
. . . Cleveland reports that Robert MacPher- 
son will become assistant minister at the 
First Unitarian Church on the first of 
September. . . . William B. Horton will 
serve as the permanent minister for the Uni- 
tarian Church at Nantucket, Mass., where 
there has been no minister for many months. 
. . . Rev. Frank O. Holmes, formerly min- 
ister in Concord and regional A.U.A. direc- 
tor for New Hampshire, has accepted a call 
to the First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma 
City and will begin his work there in the fall. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: A _ recent 
report from the Institute for American De- 
mocracy. in New York, of which Rev. 
William C. Kernan is Executive Director, 
points out that twenty Unitarian ministers 
from all parts of the country sent in requests 
for indoor posters carrying the urgent mes- 
sage to people everywhere to remember 
that Americans of all races, creeds and colors 
are brothers. An announcement of the 
availability of these posters was made to 
Unitarian ministers about a year ago; and 
since then the posters have been used on 
church bulletin boards, in church school 
classes, in youth programs and as exhibits 
during Brotherhood months. Some Uni- 
tarian churches were able to place the post- 
ers in store windows, public schools and the 
YMCA. 


CREATIVE MUSIC: Rev. William Ellis 
Davies, minister of the First ~ Unitarian 
Church of Essex County, Orange, N. J., 
used as his sermon topic in an early June 
service, “Candle Light Against The Dark,” 
which was taken from a poem composed 
by Connie Blodgett, a member of the 
church. The poem had been set to music 
by Mr. Tryggue Bjornson and was sung 
by the choir at the Sunday morning service. 
The hymn was one of many which have 
been composed by various members of the 
congregation and represents one more step 
in the development of its own hymnbook. 
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HOME SERVICE: When floods devastated 
areas near Portland, Ore., the Unitarians of 
Tacoma got busy right away, under the 
leadership of Rev. Harold K. Shelley. They 
prepared a shipment of household goods, 
toys, books and other items to be sent to 
the Portland area. The materials were dis- 
tributed through the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee of the Portland Unitarian church, of 
which Mrs. Alexander Levy is the chairman. 
Mrs. Levy reported, “Many of our Unitarian 
workers are members of the International 
Fellowship Group. Some of the members of 
the group have lost everything. .. .” 


COUNSELING CLINIC: The First Congre- 
gational Parish (Unitarian) of Kennebunk, 
Me., has inaugurated a non-sectarian Com- 
munity Counseling Clinic under the direc- 
tion of its minister, Rev. Ross Allen Weston, 
who is the pastoral counselor. Members 
of the staff include: Dr. J. Robert Dow- 
ing, medical counselor; Judge Harold H. 
Bourne, legal counselor; Dr. Raymond L. 
Whiteny, psychiatric: counselor; Melville C. 
Freeman, student counselor. In an inter- 
view with-the Arundel Review, Mr. Weston 
stated, “The Clinic was formed for the pur- 
pose of helping people adapt themselves to 
their individual and social environment. The 
Clinic is not a Dr. Anthony’s ‘Court of 
Human Relations.’ We are concerned mainly 
with the normal human problems of normal 
human beings.” 


HACKLEY-PROCTOR AWARDS: Winners 
of places for a share in the annual scholar- 
ship award for the outstanding essays (this 
year the subject was “Methods of Electing 
a United States President”) were Charles 
T. Bates of Hackley School, New York 
State, and William Prior and Allan M. 
Golden of Proctor Academy, N. H. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM: The First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society of Hartford 
held a Children’s Day Program recently with 
nearly 300 persons in attendance. Eighteen 
children were christened and special awards 
were given to many of the children for per- 
fect attendance. 


° ee is he 

INGENUITY OF FAITH 
The power of religion is sustained by | 
that capacity within us that we call faith, 
a word very commonly used and commonly | 
misunderstood. In our Unitarian way, we 
speak of “the faith behind freedom,” and 
that is all-important because it makes the | 
condition of faith, ; 


What has been called faith in creed- 
binding religion, is not faith but belief 
which people have been obliged to accept 
on pain of everlasting punishment in hell. © 
The motive here is not faith but fear. It is | 
for a man’s safety and security that he 
believes. | 

There was far less faith in the “age of 
faith” of medieval days than there is in © 
the modern age of science, which in the 
spirit of freedom of advancing truth is of 
the soul of religion. 


Mere acceptance of a statement of beliefs 
is the enemy of faith, for many of these 


. things have been found by men of faith and. 


freedom to be error. A neat dogmatic system 
which was provided for the people as the 
measure and substance of faith, was bound 
to be seen for what it was. One thing it 
was not—religion! : 

It is very interesting that faith was never 
defined by Jesus or by St. Paul. The near- 
est we have to a definition is Hebrews XI:I. 
Helen Keller says, “Faith is the strongest 
motive force we have, the kindler of all 
nobility. Faith serves me best on a plane 
where I cannot attain the ideal life. Through 
faith I can fulfill two senses I lack, sight 
and hearing. Faith has the ingenuity to 
bring me insight, and I know where I am 
going. Faith is not a cushion for me 
to fall back upon; it is my working energy.” 

By faith, we remember, our nation was 
made free. When Thomas Paine was cross- 
ing the Delaware with Washington’s de- 
feated troops, “his magnificent faith in his 
fellow man made history.” Seated among 
those despairing men, he who has so wrongly 
been called an infidel wrote a rallying mes- 
sage which was read aloud to the soldiers. 
He revived their hearts with a might above 
their own to wrest victory from an army su- 
perior in numbers and equipment. 

Faith is active; it calls us to go, to do, to 
work for the realization of “a better country, 
even a heavenly.” 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


VANISHING SPECIES 


(Continued from page 18) 


pieces are provided that will inevitably 
be picked out of context because they 
can be used to illustrate an antagonistic 
point of some kind. 

It is very difficult in many countries 
to explain the functioning of people in 
another country. 
Europe sometimes to try to laugh off 
an irresponsible utterance on the radio 
on the part of some person in another 
country who has not considered at all 
the effect of what he is saying on other 
kinds of people. 

In many countries of the world it is 
taken for granted that all news releases, 
that all broadcasts are purposeful, that 
they are organized for a national pur- 
pose. It is extremely difficult to help 
some people to understand that there are 
such things as utterly irresponsible pol- 
itcians or radio commentators who say 
things for local consumption, which may 
be very damaging indeed to their own 
country when reported somewhere else. 

I have in mind one excessively bad 
illustration of that point. Last year in 
this country a radio commentator sug- 
gested on a very widely heard program 
that a cholera epidemic which was 
raging in Egypt was reported to be— 
he didn’t say that this was a persistent 
rumor which had not been proven nor 
had it been effectively denied—an expe- 
riment in biological warfare by the 
Russians. 

This, of course, is of interest only in 
creating a stir. No responsible citizen 
would, of course, say such a thing be- 
cause, in the first place, it is utterly 
untrue. No responsible person could 
think of saying such a thing because he 
would only have to ask any doctor about 
the truth of such a statement, and any 
doctor would tell him that cholera is ut- 
terly unsuitable as a biological weapon. 
It was one of the first discarded in the 
experiments made in biological warfare 
because it is simply totally useless as 
such a weapon. 

The people in other parts of the world 
know that, and they wonder why 
America broadcasts that the Russians are 
experimenting with cholera as a weapon 
of biological warfare. You can all see 
the implications. 

These are not happy implications. 
They make much trouble. They are 
gambling with the lives of the people of 
this country and their children. Such 
statements are doing just that. They 
undo much of the good that is done in 
all sincerity and kindliness by the 
American people, as many of the things, 
they do are done. But one irresponsible 
citizen can in a moment undo much of 
that good. 

This is a most uncomfortable situa- 


It is very difficult in 


tion, but it exists now in our world. We 
are dependent on individuals. We are 
dependent on the good will and nature 
of our own people, as all people through- 
out the world are and will be from now 
on. We cannot afford to have immature, 
self-centered people with high ego neces- 
sities and power complexes in positions 
where they will make disastrous trouble 
for us. It is our responsibility to see 
that they are not in such positions. 


WALLACE 
(Continued from page 37) 
political controls attached, but which 
will allow the nations benefiting from it 
to express their own democratic genius 
in the development of their govern- 
mental forms. I will support the Social- 
ists because I know that they stand for 
the political and economic union of all 
the states of Western Europe, a union 
which will be based on a socialist pro- 
gram of democratically-controlled plan- 
ning, and with the full maintenance of 
civil liberties, and of the system of 
change by means of peaceful persuasion. 
Finally, I shall vote for the Socialists 
and help them to build a genuinely 
democratic movement because I know 
they stand forthrightly for world federal 
union with universal disarmament, for 
the creation of world law which can 
alone usher in an era of peace among 

the nations. 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
.| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Mm Church Furniture - Stoles 
cS Embroideries - Vestments 
—— 


Hangings - Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
821-23 ARCH STREEE PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 

Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 

President: Watiace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


THE QUEST 
OF THE 
HISTORICAL 
JESUS 


By Albert Schweitzer 


This book is a study of the 
struggle which the _best- 
equipped intellects of the 
modern world have waged in 
trying to realize for them- 
selves the historical person- 
ality of Our Lord. Albert 
Schweitzer’s first important 
work in Biblical criticism, it 
was written some forty years 
ago and rocked the theolog- 
ical world with the force of 
its greatness. Now brought 
out in a new printing, the 
book is still considered one of 
the most important contribu- 


tions to modern Biblical 
thought. 
It considers the various 


views on the life of Christ 
from the time of Reimarus 
(1694-1768) to the work of 
Wrede (1859-1907). In the 
closing chapter Schweitzer 
urges Christians to drop all 
reconstructed Christologies 
and to follow instead the 
spiritual example of Jesus 
Himself. 


Theologian, musician, doc- 
tor, Schweitzer is now at the 
age of seventy-two carrying 
on heroic work as medical 
missionary in Equatorial 
Africa. Since it was first 
published, THE QUEST OF 
THE HISTORICAL JESUS 
has gone into printing after 
printing, and has been widely 
read throughout the entire 
civilized world. 


$9.00 


At your bookstore 
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New York 11, New York 
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AND SO YOU NEVER PRAY! 


BY HORACE WESTWOOD 


“TI have read the book with immense satisfaction. Dr. Westwood has faced right up to 
this difficult spiritual problem, and so far as | can make out, has evaded or neglected not a 
single phase of the discussion. The book is profound and beautiful.”—John Haynes Holmes. 


“Aimed at skeptics, this new volume by Dr. Horace Westwood . . . presents reasons for 
prayer, both in private and during public worship.”—Charleston News and Courier. 


$1.75 


CONVERSATIONS ON SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 


BY NAPOLEON W. LOVELY, U. S. ARMY CHAPLAIN, 
WORLD WAR IL. 
“New Books You Shouldn’t Miss: CONVERSATIONS ON SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE. 


Primarily the story of Eric and Therese, this is also the story of many GI’s who wanted to 
marry native girls, by a chaplain in whose hands final permission for such marriages 


rested.” —Retail Bookselier. 


“The style makes it possible for him to deal with the most acute difficulties frankly and 
directly. His thinking goes far beyond the conventional. . . ."—The Christian Leader. 


$1.50 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER: 

“The impassioned little saint with the burning heart, whose intellect was the conscience 
of New England... The great awakener . . .”—Van Wyck Brooks in “The Flowering of 
New England.” 


CHANNING: DAY BY DAY 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY JOSE CHAPIRO 


In this book for the first time in a generation, the most treasured quotations from the 
teachings of this “poet and saint” are presented to the public in a single volume. This is in 
response to a continuous demand. The present publication contains the quintessence of 
Channing’s own thoughts taken from essays, articles, lectures, sermons, personal correspond- 


ence and private papers. 
$5. 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Please send me the following, for which | enclose $ 


copies of AND SO YOU NEVER PRAY! at $1.75 


copies of CONVERSATIONS ON SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE at $1.50 
copies of CHANNING: DAY BY DAY upon publication at $5 
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